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CANARY ISLANDS. 


Orb Ar Pi!" Y 


A Defeription of Lancerota and the adjacent un- 
inhabited Iflands, 


H IS ifland is very high, and may 

be difcerned at a great diftance. On 

approaching it feems very black, 

rocky, and barren. It is about fif- 
teen miles long and ten broad. The latitude 
of the centre of the ifland is twenty-nine de- 
grees eight minutes north. 

THE principal port is on the fouth-eaft fide, 
and is called Porto de Naos, where any veflel, 
not drawing above eighteen feet, may enter 
at high-water and fpring tides, and lay fecure 
from all winds and weather; although in fail- 
ing along the coaft, the fhipping appear as if 
at anchor in an open road, the harbour being 
formed by a ridge of rocks, which cannot be 
perceived at any diftance, moft of them lying 
under water: thefe break off the {well of the 
fea, fo that the infide is as fmooth asa mill- 
pond. As there is no other convenient place 
in this, or any of the reft of the Canary 
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Tílands, for cleaning or repairing large veflels, 
átis tauch frequented for that purpofe by the 
fhipping which trade to thefe iflands. At.the 
weit end of the harbour ftands a fquare caftle, 
built of ftone, and mounted with fome can- 
non, but of no very great ftrength, for fhips 
of war may approach within mufquet-fhot of 
oT. 

Ar this port there is no town or village, 
“but there are fome magazines, where corn is 
«depofited in order to be:ready for exportation. 

On the weft fide of the caftle is another 
«port, called Porto Cavallos, and by fome El 
Recife. This is alío an excellent harbour, 
formed, like Porto ‘de Naos, by a ridge of 
rocks; but the entrance to it is fhallow, there 
being no-more than twelve feet water at Ípring- 
tides: Upon a {mall ifland, or large rock, be- 
tween the two -harbeurs, ftands the aforefaid 
caftle, which:defends them both. This rock 
is joined to the land by a bridge, under which 
boats.go from Porto de Naos to Porto Caval- 
‘los. 

‘Ar the north end of Lancerota is a large 
fpacious harbour, called El Rio, which is a 
ftreight or channel, dividing the ifland of Lan- 
cerota from the uninhabited ifland of Graci- 
ofa. A fhip of any burthen may enter this 
harbour at one end, and go out at the other: 
if fhe keeps in the mid-way between the two 
ílands, fhe will always have fix or feven fa- 
thoms water. 

Bur if a thip want a Ímooth place to lie in 
while the trade-wind blows, fhe muft, in com- 
ng into this harbour from the eaftward, run 
a good way in, and double a fhallow point 

which 
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which lies on the right hand, taking care to 
give it a good birth, which may eafily be done 
by coming no nearer. it than four. fathoms ; 
when paft it, fhe may. edge near to Graciofa, 
and anchor in any convenient depth of water; 
for it fhoals gradually towards the fhore, clofe 
to which there are two fathoms. 

‘THIs_ is a convenient place in'the fummer- 
feafon for careening large fhips; for a man of 
war of any nation that may happen to be at: 
war with Spain, may come in here and un- 
load all her ftores, &c. on the.ifland of Gra- 
ciofa, and heel and fcrub.. Or if two chance. 
to come in together, the one may heave down. 
by the other; in.doing which they need not: 
fear any oppofition from the inhabitants, for: 
there is neither caftle.or habitation near this 
port. | 

Bur the water here is not fo fmooth as in. 
Porto de Naos, efpecially if the trade-wind : 
happens to blow hard from the eaft, which 
fends in a. fwell*that makes it very trouble- 
Some, if not impoffible to careen a fhip pro- 
perly. But the wind does not often blow from 
that quarter in this part of the world. That 
which prevails moft is the north or north-north- 
eaft trade-wind. In mooring here, great care 
mutt be. taken to have a good anchor and large 
{cope of cable towards Lancerota; for in eaft 
or fouth-eaft winds, heavy gufts or fqualls 
come from the. high land of that ifland. In 
the winter the wind here fometimes fhifts to 
the fouth-weft, when it is neceflary to weigh 
and run back to the eaftward round the afore- 
faid fhallow point, until the fhip be land lock- 
ed from that wind, and there anchor, 

Ys ay: THAT. 
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Tuat part of Lancerota facing the har- 
bour of El Rio is an exceeding high and fteep 
cliff, from the bottom of which to the har- 
bour or fea-fhore, is about two mufquet-fhot 
diftance. The ground in this fpace is low, 
and here is a falina or falt-work, being a fquare 
piece of land, levelled, and divided by fhallow 
trenches about two inches deep; into thefe 
they let the fea-water, which, by the heat of 
the fun and the nature of the foil, foon turns 
into falt. 

From the fhore of this harbour there is no 
other way of accefs into Lancerota than by 
climbing a narrow, fleep, and intricate path- 
way that leads to the top of the high cliff be- 
fore-mentioned. It is fcarce pofhible for a 
ftranger to afcend it without a guide; for if he 
Should chance.to wander from the path, he 
could not eafily find it again, and would be in 
imminent danger of breaking his neck. 

THERE are no other ports in Lancerota be- 
fides thofe already mentioned. All the fouth 
fide of the ifland may be reckoned one con- 
tinued harbour when the trade-wind blows, 
for then the fea there is fmooth, and a boat 
may land at many places without any danger 
from the furf. 

ABourT two leagues inland from Porto de 
Naos, towards the north weft, is the town of 
Cayas, or Rubicon, the chief habitation in 
the and, and which was formerly a Bifhop’s 
fee. It contains about two hundred houfes, a 
church, and a convent of Friars: it has an : 

old caítle, mounted with fome guns for its de- 
fence: Moft of the dwelling-houfes here have 
but a mean appearance, 

ABouT 
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Asour two leagues inland, and to the 
fouthward from the top of the narrow path- 
way of the cliff at El Rio, ftands the town of 
Haria, the next in fize to Cayas. I imagine 
it may contain about three hundred inhabitants. 
All the buildings here, except the church and 
three or four private houfes, are very mean 
and poor. When I was there, it was the re- 
fidence of the Governor, but the Alcalde Ma- 
jor and the ofEcers of the Inquifition lived at: 
Rubicon. 

‘Tue ifland Graciofa lies on the north fide 
of the channel Ei Rio, and is an uninhabited 
and barren ifland, which is deftitute of water. 
It is about three miles in length, and two in 
breadth, In the winter-feafon the natives of 
Lancerota fend goats and (heep there to graze;. 
but in the fummer, when there is no rain, 
and the grafs is dry and withered, they are o- 
bliged to bring them back to Lancerota, 

Four or five miles north of Graciofa, lies 
Alegranza, a high and rocky ifland, barren, 
and deltitute of water, confequently unin- 
habited. It is*not fo large as Graciofa, On 
viewing it from the top of a-mountain in Gra- 
eiofa, it appeared to me that a fhip might ride 
at anchorin fmooth water to leeward of it, 
where the fea. feems to be coloured white, as 
if there was fhoal-water and a fandy bottom. 
The natives of Lancerota go at certain times 
to Alegranza, to gather orchilla-weed. 

AñBour eight miles to the eaftward of Ale- 
granza and Graciofa isa large high rock in the 
fea, called Roca del Eite, t.e. the Falt Rock. 
On the weft fide of thofe iflands is another of 
the fame fize, Roca del Oufte, i.e. the Weft 

A 4 Rock. 
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Rock. South-weft, about three leagues from 
Graciofa, lies a rocky uninhabited ifland, nam- 
ed Santa Clara. Many fhips are wrecked upon 
thefe uninhabited iflands in the night-time, 
being mifled by errors in their reckoning, and 
alfo by thofe iflands being improperly laid down 
in our charts, which generally place them 
thirty miles further fouth than they ought to 
be. 

I remember, that, a few years ago an Eng- 
lih fhip ran, in the night, upon Alegranza, 
and was foon afier beat to pieces. The crew 
wiih fome difficulty got fafe afhore upon the 
ifland, where they made feveral fignals to ac- 
quaint the natives of Lancerota with their dif- 
trefs and bring them to their relief, but in vain, 

MEAN time they had the good fortune to 
find fome rain-water in the holes of the rocks; 
this, with what provifions they had faved 
from the wreck, enabled them to fubfift for 
lome days; but feeing famine flaring them 
in the face, and obferving that the wind blew 
almoft continually from Alegranza toward 
Graciofa, they made a raft of fpars, which 
they had faved from the wreck, and fecured it 
well together with ropes; upon this raft the 
mafter of the veffel embarking, having a maít 
and fail, and an oar to ferve inftead of a rud- 
der, boldly put to fea, and foon after fafely 
landed in Graciofa, where, as it was then 
winter-feafon, he found fome fhepherds and 
fifhermen, to whom he related his adventure 
and the diftrefs of his crew: upon which the 
fifhermen immediately went off in a boat to 
their relief, and brought them all fafe to Lan- 


cerota, 
CH AP. 
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. Defcription of the Ifand of. Fuertaventura. 


H E north end of: this ifland lies fouth- 
and-by-weft from the fouth-weft point 
- of ‘Lancerota, about feven miles diftance. 

In the channel between them, but neareft 
to Fuertaventura,. lies the little ifland of Lo- 
bos (i. e. Seals), which is about aleague in cir- 
cumference, uninhabited and deftitute of wa- 
ter. 

NEAR it there is-a- good road for fhipping: - 
the mark to; find .it, is to bring the eaft point : 
of Lobos to-bear north. eaft-by-north or north- 
eaft, and anchor half.way between it and Fuer- 
taventura, orvrathersnearer to Fuertaventura. . 
Although this road feems- to be open-and ex- 
pofed, yet ¡it is very -fafe. with the trade-wind, , 
for the water is Ímooth, and the ground every 
where clean, being afine fandy bottom.: Right : 
afhore from: the road, on the fhore of Fuer- 
taventura, isa. well ¿of good. water, eafy to : 
come at. 

FUERTAVENTURA is about eighty miles in : 
length, and in: general fifteen.in breadth ; in » 
the middle it is narrow and low, for it is there - 
almoft cut.in:two by the fea. That part of - 
the ifland which is on the fouth fide of. the 
ithmus is mountainous, fandy, barren, and ; 
almoft: entirely uninhabited. The. northern ; 
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part is.alfo mountainous, yet the inland part 
is fertile and well inhabited. 

In failing along this ifland, there are no 
houfes to be difcerned on the fea-coaft, except 
at two or three places, where barks go to load 
corn. 

ABour fixteen miles to the fouthward_ of 
the road, near Lobos, is a bay, in which there 
isaroad where barks lie and lade corn; it is 
called Porto de Cabras: a ftranger cannot find 
it without a pilot, for: the ground all round it 
is rocky and foul. On the fhore, near the 
road, is a patch of yellow fand, which ap- 
pears off at fea like a few acres of ripe corn, 
or field of wheat juft reaped: this is the beft 
mark J know for finding Porto de Cabras. 

Two leagues further along the fhore, to the 
fouthward, is the port of Cala de Fuftes, 
where corn is alfo fhipped off. This harbour 
is only fit for fmall barks: here they lie fecure 
from all winds, except the fouth-eaft, which 
rarely blows in that part of the world. When 
that happens, they immediately unload, and 
hawl up their barks on the beach at high-water 
and then fill them with ftones; fo that notwith- 
ftanding the fwell which the wind fends in, 
they remain immoveable and unhurt. ‘There 
is a good road before the harbour, where fhips 
may ride, whichis defcribed in the map of the 
iflands. ton 

Tuts port may be known by:a round black 
tower, and fome houfes near it. ‘This tower 
is built of great ftones with lime, after the 
fame form as the caftle of Rubicon in Lan- 
cerota, and, like it, has the door about twelve 
feet higher than the ground, fo that to enter 

one 
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one muít place a ladder againft the wall, and 
fo climb up. ‘The top of the tower is flat, 
with battlements round it, on which are 
mounted two or three cannon for the defence 
of the port and fhipping from corfairs. A 
Serjeant of the militia, with his family, re- 
fides in a houfe clofe by, whofe office it is to 
take an account of what corn is fhipped off 
from the port. He is alfo Governor of the 
fort and harbour, and gives an account tothe 
Governor of the ifland and the Alcalde Ma- 
jor, of all fhips that arrive in the road ar ha- 
ven. In cafe of an enemy’s fhip appearing, 
he is to alarm. the ifland, and retire witlr his 
family and the crews of the barks, into the 
tower, and draw inthe ladder after | him, and 
fhut the door: in which cafe I imagine it 
would be no eafy matter to get at them. 

Four ee to the fouthward of Cala dé 
Fuftes is a highs, fleep, rocky point, called 
Sui de Negro Y between thefe are fome 

bays, where thips may anchor, and where 
frefh water may be had but a flranger cannot 
difcover the proper. anchoring- -ground nor the. 
watering-places, without a pilot: As T'cannot: 
pretend to give dire@ions-fo exaétly as that a 
ranger may not miftake them, I think it bet-. 
ter not to give any. On the other fide of 
Cape Negro is a fpacious bay, called Las. 
Playas: the beft anchoring-place in it, is on 
the north fide, within a large white fandy fpot 
on the cliffs:on the right hand going in: there 
it is clean fandy ground, ata convenient dif- 
tance from the fhore, in fourteen fathoms wa- 
ter. But becaufe of the fudden guíts from the 
cliffs, and eddies of wind that blow from many: 
points 
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points of the compaís in this bay, it will be 
neceffary to moor your vellel. 

In the north corner of the bay there is a 
well, eafy of accefs, being clofe to the fea, 
which, if I remember right, flows into it at 
high-water. The water of this well is fome- 
what brackifh, and foon ftinks. 

THE weftward or leeward point of this bay 
is ahigh rocky cliff, the top of which projeéts 
and hangs over the fea: juft beyond it is.a fan- 
dy bay, called Gran "Parrahala, where a fhip 
may anchor in fix or feven fathoms water. 
On the fhore of this bay is a wood of a fort 
of bufhes like wild pine, fome of which are 
big enough for fuel for fhipping ; an article of 
great value in Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 

From Tarrahala bay, weft-fouth-weít half 
fouth, feven leagues diftant, is a point called 
Morro Gable: all the land between is fandy, 
barren, and uninhabited. 


Me PLA Morro Gable, weft, twelve miles 


ae is the point of Handia. ‘There are 


ye 


dave not “an experienced pilot, you mutt 
nd out the beft ground for anchoring in by 
the lead. The wells afhore cannot be found 
without a guide. But the bay of Handia, ly- 
ing to the eaftward of the point of that name, 
1s a fpacious bay, with clean fandy ground, 
where the fea is generally very f{mooth. A- 
bout half a mile right off to fea. from the point 
lies a funken rock, which may fometimes be 


rfeen at low-water: the fea commonly breaks 


upon it. Beyond Point Handia, the fhore 
turns 
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turns to the northward, along by the other 
fide of the ifland, unto the ifle of Lobos. All 
this fide of the ifland, except the middle, is 
much expofed to.a northerly. wind, which 
throws a heavy {welling fea on the many. reefs 
of rocks:that abound there, on which it breaks 
with great violence ;. but.the middle part is a 
large bight, having. a fandy.fhore, at a conve 
nient diftance from. which there is good anchor- 
ing, and clear fandy ground. On. the; fhore 
there is a port and village, called Tofton, 
where barks-lade corn: here is a tower, like 
that at Cala de Fuftes. What is here faid 
concerning this fide of the iffand, I have from 
the relations of the Canary feamen;.I have 
never been:there myfelf. 1 fhall now proceed: 
to defcribe the inland places.. 

No quite two leagues. inland’ fromthe 
road of, Lobos: before-mentioned, is a town. 
called Oliva, fituated in the. middle of.a plain 
abounding with.corn-fields. Here is.achurch 
and fome good houfes, the number of them, if 
Iremember right, may be. about fifty.. The 
next town to this, in the fame direQtion from 
Lobos, is La Villa, the chief town in the ifland : . 
this place is the centre of that part of the ifland 
lying north of the ifthmus. Here isa church 
and a convent of Francifcan Friars ; the num», 
ber of houfes are nearly an hundred. 

A fhort league inland from, Las Playas, is a 
town called Tunehe; this alfo contains about 
an hundred houfes, but they are very. mean, 
in comparifon with thofe of La Villa and O- 
liva. 

BEsIDES thefe there are many {mall villages 
fcattered up and down in the northern and in- 

land 
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land part of the ifland, in fuch a manner that 
as foon as we lofe fight of one, we come 
in view of another; but the fea-coaft, as I 
faid before, is rocky, barren, and uninhabited. 
The other half of the ifland, called Handia, 
is totally’ defolate, only here and there one 
meets with a fhepherd’s cottage, for there are 
no villages or farms in that part of the ifland. 
Between the fouth-weft end of Lancero- 
ta and the little ifland of Lobos, there is a 
broad channel, through which fhips fail, be- 
ing deep in the middle, and fhoaling gradu- 
ally towards Lancerota, near to which are five 
fathoms water, but very near or clofe to Lo- 
bos the ground is foul and rocky. There is 
room enough in. this paflage for fhips of any 
burden to ply to windward, and there is no 
neceffity for approaching too near to Lobos. 
Wuen a fhip comes from the eaftward 
with the trade-wind, and is pafling through 
this channel, bound to the weitward, as foon 
as fhe brings a hill on Lancerota to bear right 
to windward of her, fhe will be becalmed, 
and foon after have the wird at fouth-weft. 
When this happens, fhe muft make fhort tacks 
until fhe gets into the trade again, or a con- 
ftant northerly wind, the firít puff of which 
will come to her at weft or welt-north-weft, 
which when fhe receives fhe muft not ftand to 
the northward, otherwife the will immediate- 
ly lofe it again, but mutt {tand towards Lobos, 
the nearer fhe approaches to which fhe will 
have the wind more large; and before the is 
two-thirds channel-over, fhe will have a fteady 
wind at north or north-north-eaít, 
THERE 
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THERE is a channel between the north end 
of Fuertaventura and Lobos, but not fo deep. 
or broad as the other; yet to thofe who are 
acquainted with it, it is a good paflage, for 
there is not lefs than five fathoms water in the 
fair way. 

WHEN there is a great wefterly {well here- 
abouts, the fea breaks on the rocks.at the north- 
weit end of Lobos, with fuch violence, that 
it is horrible to behold; and I may, without 
exaggeration affirm, that I have feen breakers 
there near fixty feet high; was one of thefe 
to ftrike the ftrongeft fhip, fhe would be ftav- 
ed to pieces ina moment. When 1 fawthofe _ 
mighty breakers, our fhip had juft paffed. 
through the channel between Fuertaventura 
and Lobos: we had a fine brifk trade-wind at 
north-north-eaft ; and although we had no lefs 
than ten fathoms depth of water when we came 
into the wefterly fwell, yet we trembled for. 
fear the waves would have broken, and thought: 
ourfelves happy when we got out of foundings. 
We heard the noife of thele breakers, like dif- 
tant thunder, after we were paft them fix or 


feven leagues. 
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CH A:P. 111: 


Of the Climate, Weather, Soil, and Produce of 
the Iflands af Lancerota and. Fuertaventura. — 


H E climate of thofe iflands:is exceed-. 

ing wholefome, which may be owing 
to the drinefs of the foil and the ftrong north- 
erly winds that.almoft continually blow upon 
them, fo that the inhabitants in general live to 
a great age. 

From,the middle or end of April, unto the. 
beginning.or middle of O@ober,. the wind : 
blows vehemently, and almoíft without inter- 
miffion from the north and north-north-eaft ; 
fometimes it veers a little to the eaftward. 
From the middle of Oétober to the end of 
April, it blows generally in the fame direéti- 
on, but now. and then intermits and, gives 
place to other winds. The fouth-weft wind 
always brings rain, and» therefore is a moft. 
welcome gueft to thefe iflands. Other winds. 
bring fhowers, particularly the north-weft ; 
but thofe fhowers are partial, and of no du- 
ration, confequently are of little fervice to the. 
ground: but the rain that comes from. the 
fouth-weft often lafts. two or three days. It 
falls very thick, in fmall drops, and foaks in- 
to the earth, moiftening it thoroughly, When» 
thefe rains begin to fall, the natives fow their. 
grain; and about fourteen or twenty days after 


the 
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the latter rains, viz. towards the end of April, 
it is ready for reaping. Of the natures and 
properties of the winds that blow among thofe. 
iflands, 1 fhall have occafion to treat at length 
in the defcription of the oppofite continent. 
I thall only obferve here, that the north and 
north-north-eaft winds blow fo hard and con- 
ftantly upon thefe iflands, as to prevent the 
growth of all forts of trees, efpecially in Lan- 
cerota, which is moft expofed to their vio- 
lence: yet we find a few fhrubs or bufhes 
there, called Tubaybas, which never grow to 
a great height any where; but here, becaufe* 
of the ftrong winds, they fpread along the 
ground, except when fheltered from it by 
rocks or walls. In the gardens there are fig- 
trees and fome low trees or fhrubs, which fel- 
dom fhoot up higher than the garden-walls. 
FUERTAVENTURA is not quite fo much 
expofed to the wind as Lancerota; therefore 
it is not quite fo bare of trees and fhrubs. 
Thofe that grow there are the palm, the wild 
olive, and a fort of wild pine, which the na- 
tives call Tarrahala. The cotton and euphor- 
bium fhrubs, fig-trees, and the fhrub bearing 
the prickly pear, grow in gardens, although 
this laft grows without cultivation in the fields 
in Canaria, and the iflands to the weftward 
thereof. ; | 
ALTHOUGH thefe iflands are fo deftitute of 
trees, yet they abound with excellent herbage, 
among which grow feveral kinds of odoriferous 
flowers; the great plenty and variety of thefe 
induced the inhabitants to bring bees from the 
other iflands, in order to propagate here; 
but they were difappointed in their expeétas 
tions,, 
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tions, as none of thofe infe&s would remain 
with them: in all probability they could not 
bear the violent winds which blow here. Corn 
of various kinds grow in Lancerota and Fuer- 
taventura, namely, wheat, barley, maize or 
Indian corn, and in fuch abundance as not only 
to ferve the inhabitants, -But alfo thofe of Te- 
nerife and Palma, who depend greatly on thefe 
iffands for their fuftenance. 

Tits within thefe laft thirty years Lancero- 
ta produced no vines: at that time a volcano 
broke out, and covered many fields with fmall 
*duft and pumice-ftones, which have improved 
the foil to fuch. a degree, that vines are now 
planted there, which thrive well and yield 
grapes, but the wine made from them is thin, 
poor, and fo fharp, that a ftranger cannot dif- 
tinguifh it by the tafte from vinegar ; yet it is 
very wholefome. Fuertaventura produces a 
greater quantity of wine, which is of a qua- 
lity fomething fuperior to that of Lancerota. 

Upon the rocks on the fea-coaft grows a 
great quantity of orchilla-weed, an ingredient 
ufed in dying, well known to our dyers in 
London. It grows out of the pores of the 
ftones or rocks, to about the length of three 
inches: F have feen fome eight or ten inches, 
but that is not common. It is of a round 
form, and of the thicknefs of common few- 
ing twine. Its colour is grey, inclining to 
white: here and there on the ftalk we find 
white fpots, or fcabs. Many ftalks proceed 
from one root, at fome diftance from which 
they divide into branches. ‘There is no earth 
or ‘mould to be perceived upon the rock or 
fone where it grows, Thofe who do not 

| know 
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know this weed, or are not accuftomed to 
gather it, would hardly be able to find it ; for 
itis of fuch a colour, and grows in fuch a di- 
reGtion, that it appears at firít fight to be the | 
Shade of the rock on which it grows. ‘This 
weed dyes a beautiful purple ; and is alío much 
ufed for brightening and enlivening other 
colours, The belt fort is that of the darkelt 
colour, and of a form exattly round; the more 
it abounds with white fpots or fcabs, the more 
valuable. This weed grows in the Canary, 
Madeira, and Cape de Verd Iflands, and on : 
the coaft of Barbary; but the beft fort and 
the greateft quantity is found in the Canary 
Iflands. That found on the adjacent coaft of 
Africa is equal in quality, but, for want of 
feafonable rains, it does not grow near fo faft. 
There is fome reafon to imagine that the or- 
chilla was the Gertulian purple of the ancients. 
In fupport of this opinion, we may obferve 
that the coaft of Africa adjacent to the Ca- 
nary Iflands, was by the ancients called Getu- 
lia, and abounds with orchilla. 1 cannot con- 
ceive how the Europeans came to the know- 
ledge of the ufe of this weed; for immediate- 
ly on the difcovery of the Canary ‘flands, 
they fought after it as eagerly as the Spaniards 
afterwards, on the difcovery of America, did: 
for gold: for the natives of the Canary Iflands, 
and of that part of Africa formerly called Ge- 
tulia, at this time know not the ufe of or- 
chilla ; neither doth it appear to any one to 
be a dye-ftuff; for the colour is extraéted from 
it by art and much preparation. “None of it 
grows in any part of Europe that I know of, 
in fuch a quantity that one could gather a 
| handful: 
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handful in the fpace of a day, except in the 
iflands of the Archipelago, or on the rocks of 
Sicily, where of late they began. to gather it, 
if I am not miftaken, only about eight or ten 
years ago. One would be apt to imagine, that 
in the days of the difcovery of the Canaries, 
fome book was extant: that gave an account of 
the orchilla, the place of its.growth, its ufe, 
and method of extra€ting its dye. 

In Lancerota are. very: few {prings or wells 
of water. What-the inhabitants ufe for them- 
felves. and: cattle is rain-water, which they 
preferve in pits and-cifterns. ‘This method is 
alfo praCtifed: in. Fuertaventura, though there 
they. have more fprings and wells, but the 
water is: generally brackifh. At El Rio, on 
the Lancerota: fide of the port, and to the 
northward of. the falina before-mentioned, isa 
well:of: medicinal-water, reckoned a fovereign 
cure for theitch: It.isalfo good for common 
drinking, and will. keep fweet at fea. It is 
eafy of.accefs, lying clofe to the water-fide: it 
yields enough to fill two hogfheads in twenty- 
four hours. When I was there, it purged 
fome of our crew for the firft two days they 
drank. bf. it; but: afterwards it had no fuch 
effect. 

THE: cattle of thofe iflands are camels, 
horfes, affes, bullocks, fheep, goats, and hogs, 
all of which, excepting the fheep and goats, 
were brought to them fince the conqueft, from 
Barbary and Spain. . The horfes here are of 
the Barbary breed, and are.much efteemed in 
Canaria and Tenerife for their fpirit and fwift- 
nefs; but as they are of little or no ufe in thefe 
iflands, the natives having no diftance to. BARS 
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and the difficulty of tranfporting them by fea 
being fo great, little or no care is taken to pre- 
ferve or increafe the breed; fo that at prefent 
their number is very fmall. For travelling, 
the natives ufe affes of a larger fize than thofe 
of the other iflands, which are maintained at 
little or no expence, and ferve well enough 
for their fhort journies. 

- In the fpring, their cattle are fat and 
good : they appear at that time quite plump, 
fleek, and gliften as if they were rubbed with 
oil; but in the beginning of autumn, when 
the grafs is all withered or eaten up, they have 
a very different appearance, and are not fit for 
food. 

THEY generally plow here with a camel or 
a couple of afles; for the foil is light, and they 
do not plow deep. 

THE fea-coafts of Lancerota and Fuerta- 
ventura afford the inhabitants fifh of various 
kinds in great plenty, particularly a fort of 
cod which they call Cherney, much better 
tafted than the cod of Newfoundland, or thofe 
of the North Sea. Another fifh, of a yet 
more excellent tafte, is catched here, called 
Mero : it is as long as a cod, but much thicker 
and has long ftraps or whitkers hanging at his 
mouth. 

+ Iv would be a tedious tafk for me to de- 
fceribe the various forts of them, to which 1 
could not give Englifh names, though there is 
one fort I muft not país over; I mean the 
Picudo, or fea-pike, the bite of which 1s:as 
poifonous as that of a viper; yet this fifh, 
when killed and drefled, is good and innocent 
food. On the rocks, by the fea-fhore, are 
many 
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many fheil-fifh, particularly limpets, which 
the natives make a proper ufe of. 

THE want of wood or bufhes occafions a 
fcarcity of birds and wild-fowl; yet there are 
fome Canary-birds, and a bird called Tubay- 
ba, about the fize of a ftarling, fpeckled. 
black and white; here are alfo partridges and 
ravens, with plenty of dunghill-fowls; but no 
turkeys, geefe, or ducks: the want of the 
two laft-mentioned fpecies may probably be 
owing to the Ícarcity of water in the iflands. 
Here are no venomous animals but the black 
fpider, the bite of which, the natives fay, is 
poifonous, and occafions a fwelling attended 
with a burning pain: their cure for it is to eat 
a fmall quantity of human excrement. Pro- 
bably the great natural antipathy to this me- 
dicine has fuch an effe& on the human frame, 
as to kill or expel the venom received by the 
bite. 

On the north-fide of the uninhabited ifland 
of Graciofa, is a fmall fandy bay, called by 
the natives Playa del Ambar. Here is fome- 
times found a very good kind of ambergreafe, 
in form fomething like a pear, having com- 
monly a fhort ftalk: by this it fhould feem 
that it grows on the rocks under-water, which 
are near to this place, and is wafhed afhore by. 
the waves, for it is generally found after 
ftormy weather. 

I~ Lancerota and Fuertaventura are many 
hills that have formerly been volcanos, the 
tops of which are of a fmall circumference, 
and are hollow for a little way downwards, 
, the edges of the tops being generally very 
narrow and fharp. Upon the outfide is 

com- 
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commonly feen a great deal of black duft and 
burnt ftone like pumice-ftone, only darker 
and more ponderous. ‘This fubftance feems . 
to have been thrown out of the bowels of 
the earth by the eruptions, none of which 
have been known to happen in thefe two iflands 
of late ages, except at Lancerota; where, a- 
bout thirty years ago, a volcano broke out on 
the fouth-weft part of theifland, which threw 
out fuch an immenfe quantity of afhes and 
huge ftones, and with fo dreadful a noife, that 
' many of the matives deferted their houfes and 
fled to Fuertaventura, for the prefervation of 
their lives: fome time after, finding that thofe 
who remained in Lancerota had received no 
hurt, they took courage and returned. This 
volcano was near the fea, in a remote place 
from any habitation, In the fea, at a fmall 
diftance from the volcano, iffued a pillar of 
fmoke, and afterwards a {mall pyramidal rock 
arofe, which remains to this day. This rock 
was joined to the ifland by the matter thrown 
out of the volcano; the noife of this.eruption 
was fo loud and great, that it was heard at 
Tenerife, although at the diftance of forty 
leagues. The moife being conveyed fo: far, 
might probably be occafioned by the winds 
generally blowing from Lancerota towards Te- 
nerife, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Inhabitants of Lancerota and Fuertaven- 
tura, their Method of Living, Manners, 
and Cuftoms, Sc, . 


LTHOUGH the natives of thefe 

iflands pafs for Spaniards, yet they are 
{prung from a mixture of the ancient inhabi- 
tants, the Normans, and other Europeans who 
fubdued them, and from fome Moorifh cap- 
tives, whom Diego de Herrera and others 
brought to the iflands from the coaft of Bar- 
bary, as has been obferved in the Hiftory of 
the Difcovery and Conqueft. 

Tuey are, in general, of a large fize, ro- 
buft, ftrong, and of a very dark complexion, 
By the natives of the reft of the Canary Iflands 
they are accounted rude and unpolifhed in 
their manners: this character I believe to be 
true ; for, by what I have had occafion to ob- 
ferve of them, they feem to be avaricious, 
ruftic, and ignorant, efpecially thofe of Lan- 
cerota. 

THEY neither fpeak nor underftand any o- 
ther language than the Caftillian, and this 
they pronounce moft barbaroufly. “They dreís 
coarfely, and after the Spanifh modern fafhion; 
for the fhort-cloak and golilla, formerly ufed 
by the Spaniards, are not known here. Their 
houfes are built of ftone and lime; thofe of 

the 
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the gentry are covered with pan-tiles; but the 
meaner fort are thatched with ftraw: very 
few, even of the better kind, are ceiled or 
lofted, but are built in form of large barns, 
and divided into apartments by boarded parti- 
tions that run no higher than the top of the 
walls; fo that the rooms are all open above, 
having nothing to cover them except the pan- 
tiled roof. The floors are commonly paved 
with flag-ftones. | 

THE food of the peafants is generally what 
_ they call Goffio, which is flour of wheat, or 
barley, toafted: this they mix with a little 
water, and bring to the confiftence of dough, 
and thus eat it. This fimple diet requires 
neither fpoons, knives, nor forks. Sometimes 
indeed, they refine on this fare, by dipping 
every handful of their Goffio in honey or me- 
lafles. In the winter-feafon, when the grafs ig 
in perfection, they have plenty of rich and 
excellent milk, in which they put the Gofio, 
and fo eat it, ufing fea-thells inftead of fpoons : 
to a hungry man this fs no mean food. Another 
way of preparing Goffio, is by putting it into 
boiling milk, and then ftirring it about until ie 
is fufficientiy boiled and thickened. Although 
the poor people, on particular occafions, fuch 
as great feftivals, weddings, &c. eat fleth and 
fifh, yet, as I faid before, Goffio is their com. 
mon food. As to bread, it is rarely ufed by 
any but the gentry; there are fome people in 
thefe iflands who know not the tafte of it. 
One reafon for this may be, that fuel is very 
fcarce, efpecially in Lancerota, infomuch that 
J am ata lofs to conceive how the gentry there 
get a fufficient quantity to diefs their vi@uals, 
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‘THE peafants value themfelves much on ac- - 


count of their Goffio diet, and defpife the 
bread-eaters of the other iflands. Wine they 
feldom drink, or indeed any thing elfe than 
water. Their employment is plowing the 
ground, fowing and reaping corn, and other 


Jabour in hutbandry. ‘There are few men ar- 


tificers in Lancerota and Fuertaventura; for 
their cloaths are almoft all made by the women; 
houfhold furniture, &c. are brought to them 
from the other iflands. There are but few 
monks, and no nuns in thefe iflands: how- 
ever, they are in no want of priefts, for there 
are feveral parifh churches, and an inferior 


Court of Inquifition in each of thefe iflands, - 


to prevent herefy ; fo that the religion of the 
church of Rome is the only one profeffed a- 
among them. 

Tue gentry are very averfe to leaving their 
«country, having not the leait curiofity to tra- 


wel and fee the world. Very few of them vifit - 


Spain, or-even Canaria, unlefs when they are 
‘obliged to attend their law-fuits in that ifland. 
A gentleman here, pofleffing a few acres of 
land, a dozen of fheep, a couple of affes, and 
a camel, would chufe rather to live all his 
days on Goffio, than venture to the Spanifh 
Welt Indies to mend his fortune by trade or 
any other employment: he would even ima- 
gine that by engaging in fuch an undertaking, 
he fhould difgrace himfelf and family for ever. 


“Yet he would not be afhamed to opprefs the — 


poor peafants, and meanly deceive or take ad- 
vantage of ftrangers, in order to fupport what 
is called rank in thofe iflands, which, among 
the clafs of gentry I am de‘cribing, confifts 


wholly | 
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wholly in not working, or in riding a fhort 
diftance on an afs, attended by a ragged fer- 
vant, inftead of travelling on foot: thefe are 
the points in which they diftinguifh themfelves 
from the vulgar. | 

To give a more diftinét idea of the manner 
and cuftoms of thefe people, I fhall here in- 
fert the particulars of fome journies I made in 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura. In my palfage 
from the: coaft of Africa to. Tenerife, I hap- 
pened to.touch at Cala de Fuftes, in Puerta- 
ventura, where, immediately on our arrival, 
the officer of the port fent an exprefs to the 
Governor at Oliva, to acquaint him there- 
with. By the return of the expreís I receiv- 
edan order to come on fhore to him with all 
convenient fpeed; the officer of the port hav- 
ing procured me a faddled afs (for a horfe was 
not to be had) with a guide. We fet out from . 
the port about three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and after having travelled about two hours 
through dry, barren, and ftony places, where 
we faw fome goats and camels grazing, we 
came to a fine level country, where were 
many corn-fields, with houfes and {mall vil- 
lages fcattered amongít them. At fun-fetting 
we came near a parifh church and parfonage ; 
Í intreated the guide to condu& me to the 
parfon’s houfe, to lodge that night, as there 
are no inns or public houfes in Fuertaventura ; 
but he excufed himfelf, under various pre- 
tences, and perfuaded me to proceed about a 
mile further, to a rich farmer’s houfe, where 
he faid we fhould-be more hofpitably enter- 
tained. When we arrived there our hoft re- 
ceived us frankly, and ordered a couple of 

52 fowls 
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fowls to be killed and 'dreffed for fupper, which 
were prefently made ready by his wife. In 
the mean time the news of the arrival of a 
{tranger having fpread through the village, all 
the inhabitants came to fee me; they afked 
me a number of curious queftions concerning 
England and Spain, with the latter of which 
they are as little acquainted as with the for- 
mer. They were fo inquifitive, that I was 
quite fpent with talking, and they fcarcely al- 
towed me time to eat, and did not leave me 
till ten o’clock, which is a very late hour for 


going to bed in that country. At fupper, no- | 


body fat at table but the farmer and myfelf; | 


his wife, as the cuftom is there, waited on 


us; and when we had fupped, removed the: 


fragments, and then went to (up by herfelt. 
My guide fupped with the fervants upon Gof- 
fio and melafles or honey, in the fame room 
with us: this they are not ufed to, but being 
curious, and not willing to lofe the pleafure 
of converfing with a firanger, they thought it 


a fufficient excufe for difpenfing with decorum. 


"The farmer, after fupper, treated the whole 


company witha tumbler of wine each, which — 


made them talk more than they were accul- 


tomed to; for the fervants there are feldom © 
indulged with a glafs of wine. At night, my - 


guide, who flept in the fame bed, difturbed 
me much with his fcratching, having the 
itch, or fortof fcab, to which the people in 


all the Canary Iflands are very much fubject ; _ 


the caufe of which | know not: but it ts cer- 


tain, that the people who dwell in countries 


remarkable for the purity of the air, are more . 


fubjeÉt to this diforder, than thofe who live 
in 


- 
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in places where the air is moift and damp. 
We rofe before day-break, and purfued our 
journey, leaving our hoft and his family faft 
afleep. Wenow paffed through a good coun- 
try, well peopled. Upon the road we met a 
couple going to church to be married, with 
their retinue all riding on afles: they faluted 
us in this manner, ‘* Ave Maria,” i. e. Hail. 
Mary; to which my guide aníwered, ‘* Sin 
peccado concebida ;”? that 15, Conceived free 
from original fin. He reproved me feveral 
times for not anfwering the people we met, im 
the fame manner as he did :. as I did not chu/s 
to enter mtoa difpute with him, I told him). 
jt would be quite ridiculous in me to conform 
to one Spanifh cuftom, unlefs 1 eould do fo in. 
all. In the courfe of our converfation on the 
road, he told me that the farmer, who had 
entertained us, was exceeding rich ; and con- 
feffed that his.reafon for not putting up at the 
prieft’s houfe, as I defired him, was becaufe 
he could not ufe the freedom there to beg 
provender for his aís; but that if he had known 
what was to happen, he .would have complied. 
with my requeft, “ For, faid he, the rich. 
mifer made me pay for my. barley ; and. did. 
you mark. how fparing he was of his wine; 
and when his wife wanted. aught,. fhe came 
to the churl for the keys.”” 1 would advife 
all ftrangers, who may chance to be travell- 
ing in Lancerota or Fuertaventura, to put up. 
at a prieft’s, for the clergy there are more ca- 
pable to furnifh lodging, provifion, and con- 
-verfation, than either the peafants or gentry. 
The rich farmer before-mentioned had often 
heen at Tenerife, to fell his corn, and knew 
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all the Irifh merchants there: thofe people'are 
all zealous members of the Romifh church; 
and there are no proteftant ‘merchants in any 
of the iflands, except the Englifh Conful and 
another. Being curious to know what opini- 
on the natives had’ of ‘the Irifh merchants, I 


enquired of my hoft, if he knew a perfon or 


two, whom I named, and what he thought of 
them ? He feemed to have a juft notion of 
each; but at laft, after, I had afked after a- 
bout ten of them, he faid, “ Sir, thefe are 
all catholics, and very good ‘people, but they 
are only Chriftians of St, Patricio.” I'defir- 
ed to know what he meant by this; ‘he gave 
me no dire@t anfwer, but fhook his head. and 
faid, ““ Thefe men are very well in their way, 
but muft ‘not be compared to the Chriftians 
of thefe iflands. Ay, ay, ‘added he, fmiling, 
it is not for nothing they come to our ‘coun- 
try.” About noon we arrived at Oliva, the 
refidence of the Governor, who, with ‘his 
fon, was fitting tn a large hall, paved with 
flags, the fides of which were adorned with 


mufquets, fwords, and pikes. On my entry 


they received me in a diftant but polite -man- 
ner, and defired me to fit down. After alking 
me feveral queftions relating to the occafion 
of my coming 'to the ifland, and whither I 
was bound, they began'to converfe more free- 
ly, and enquired if 1 was a catholic? When 
-they found ‘I was not, they faid, * Ts it pof- 
fible, Signior, that a perfon of your prudence 
and good underftanding can have any juft rea- 
fon for not embracing our moft holy religion?” 
As I was greatly fatigued ‘with my journey, 
and faint with hunger and thirft, 1 wanted 

much 
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much to evade the argument, which I faw 
approaching; fo I told them, every country 
had its peculiar cuftoms and religion, to which 
each native was fo ftrongly attached, that it 
was almoft as impoffible to perfuade him to 
change his opinion, as to alter his form. Upon 
this,to my great comfort, dinner appeared, which 
_ for the prefent, gave a truce to the converfati- 
on. The dinner confifted of a:certain foup made: 
of oil, vinegar, water, pepper, and onions, with 
a few thin flices of bread; after this courfe came: 
three boiled eggs, with tolerable good wine and: 
bread. While we were eating, 1 perceived: 
- fome ladies peeping at us from the adjacent a- 
partments, who, as foon as they thought they 
were difcovered, withdrew. Atterdinner, the 
religious converfation was revived, when, find- 
ing my {pirits pretty well recruited, and that 
I could not well evade the argument as before, 
I difpated: with them a confiderable time, and: 
at laft told them it was in vain for us to talk 
any more on the fubje@; for as 1 held the 
Chriflian religion only by the facred writings. 
of the Old: and New Teftament, all their ar- 
- guments drawn from the authority of the 
church, the writings of. the fathers, and the 
opinions of faints and wife men, went with 
me for nothing: and added, that if the reli- 
gion of the New Teftament was the fame with 
that now profefled by the Romith and Proteft- 
ant churches, it made that book to be falfe and 
incoherent; becaufe the New Teftament plainly 
declares, that no man in any place can: embrace 
or profefs Chriftianity, without fuffering world- 
ly lofs in fome way or other, folely on account 
of his religion. But, on the contrary, in, 
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Spain, and many other countries, a man can- 
not be amember of fociety, unlefs he profefs 
what they call Chriftianity; which is fo far 
from being a lofs to thofe who profefs it, that 
itis the firft flep to honour and riches. As 
the Governor’s fon had heard juft fo much a- 
bout the facred writings, as to know that the 
church pretends to hold them in efteem, he 
did not contradiét what 1 faid of them, but 
replied, that he was fure 1 muft be wrong; 
and that if I would ftay fome time in the 
ifland, he would bring a learned and pious 
prieft, who fheuld foon convince me of my 
errror, and fhew me, that out of the church 
of Rome there could be no falvation. Then 
rifing, be defired me to look at the arms with 
which the hall was adorned, moft of which 
were grown rufty: he afked me if we had any : 
fo good in England. Upon this a fervant en- 
tered, and informed them that their horfes 
were faddled and ready. “The Governor then 
faid he was forry he was obliged to leave me 
fo foon, gave me a Bill of Health, and an or- 
der to be fupplied with what 1 wanted, and 
then took his leave, wifhing me a happy re- 
turn to my own country. Before he departed 
he ordered a fervant to give us fome bread and 
wine, to refrefh us by the way on our return 
to Cala de Fuftes. Having this provifion, we 
did not ftop by the way, as before, but went 
through defert places, a nearer road to Cala 
de Fultes, where we arrived at two o’clock 
next morning, and went on board. When 
we arofe next day, the Mate informed me, 
that the Alcalde Major had been on board very 
early in the morning, and had waited for me 

until 
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until the evening. He found the firft volume 
of Don Quixote, in Spanifh, lying in the ca- 
bin, with which he was much pleafed, and 
employed himfelf all that day in reading it, 
except when he left off to breakfaft and dine: 
it feems he had never feen that book before. 
He left orders with the officer of the tower, 
to defire me to wait on him at the Villa; but 
the Mate, in my abfence, having got on board 
all the freth water and provifions which were: 
wanted, and for which and a Bill of Health 
, we came to the ifland, we thought proper to: 
difpenfe with the order of the Alcalde Majory. 
and. failed the nextday. It is cuftomary in 
Englith fhips lying at anchor in a road, to have 
a candle burning all night, to be ready in cafe: 
of accidents, and a man or two on the deck to- 
- keep watch :: my. guide obferving all this, ima-. 
gined: thefe things were done by way of re~ 
~fpe& to me; for when I difmiffed him, he 
aid, that if the Governor and gentry of the 
ifland had the leaft notion of the grand. man-. 
_ ner of living in our fhip, they would not de- 
- fpife feafaring: people fo much as they did ;"for, 
added he, none of them: eat fo. well, or deine 
fo good: wine, as your feamen. 

The fecond:time I was at Fuertaventura, we: 
were forced in there from the coaft of Bar-. 
bary, by a gale of wind; for Cape Negro in. 
this ifland is not more than about feventeen- 
 Jeagues diftant from that coaft. We anchor- 
ed at that time in the bay of Las Playas, and 
determined:to remain there a few days till the: 
- weather fhould change. 

On our arrival, I fent a meffenger to the 
Alcalde Major, to. inform him.of our being in. 

Bs the. 
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the bay ; but receiving no anfwer, I went a- 
fhore the next day, with one of our crew, 
and walked up to the village called El Tunehe, 
about three miles diftant. ‘On our arrival 
there, we went into a cottage for fhelter from 
the fun, and defired the good woman of the 
houfe to give us fomething to 'eat:and drink. 
She immediately boiled fome milk with Goffio 
of barley, and prepared it for our‘refrefhment, 
which we found to be a ‘moft excellent difh. 
It being then «about ‘the ‘end of May, the 
weather ‘exceffive hot, and ‘our faces foorched 
with the ftrong warm breezes that blow ‘fierce- 
ly there at that feafon, "we, immediately:after 
vur'meal, fell faftafleep. About an hour af- 
ter, we were awaked by fome:of the principal 
inhabitants, who demanded of us from whence 
we came, and what we wanted in the ifland ? 
After anfwering them, we walked out of the - 
houfe to 'view the town, which I think is the 
pooreft inall the Canary Hands. As the wind 
blew ftrong, and was therefore very difagree- 
able, they conduéted us into’a igarden, where | 
we fat down behind :a wall, ‘for thelter from 
the wind, and were agreeably fhaded from the 
rays of"the fun, by the wide {preading branches 
of a large fig-tree. Here we hada-great deal 
, of converfation,; and among ‘other things, Á 
afked them how thefe iflands were ‘firf{t peo- 
pled? One of them anfwered, that ‘the Ro- 
man general Sertorius was the firlt who dif- 
‘covered and fent inhabitants to them. He faid, | 
‘the reafon why ‘Lancerota and Fuertaventura 
were more barren than the reft of the Canary 
Ifands, wason account of their vicinity tothe 
rcoaft of ‘Africa, ** Which, faid-he, you og’ 
wel 
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well know is:dry and fandy.” At firft fight of 
this man, we told ‘him we had dilpatched a 
meffenger to inform the Alcalde Major of 
our arrival, and to provide afles to carry us to 
him; but after waiting long, and feeing no 
appearance of our meflenger’s return, or of 
any preparations for our journey, we told him. 
we could ftay no longer, ‘but would immediate- 
ly return to our veflel, if he did not fend us 
forthwith to the Alcalde Major. Upon which, 
after fome hefitation, and. looking as one a- 
fhamed, he'told us, that fince the truth muft 
come out, it fignified nothing to difguife it any 
longer, and: therefore he had to acquaint us, 
‘that as no perfon was allowed to enter the 
ifland without the licence of the Alcalde Ma-. 
jor, whofe office it was to take care that no 
infeétious diftemper fhould, be brought into it, 
they, being his fervants, had taken the liberty 
to detain us prifoners until his pleafure fhould: 
be known. We were a little alarmed at this; 
declaration; but luckily the Alcalde Major 
with his retinue arrived at that inftant, and 
freed us from our uneafinefs... About an hour: 
after, being provided with affes, at.four o’clock 
in the afternoon, we fet out, being about eight 
in company, and travelled all that evening: 
through corn-fields until fun-fet, when we: 
paffed through narrow defiles betwixt the: 
mountains, and arrived at the Alcalde Major's, 
houfe about nine at night. After having con- 
duéted us into a room, he left us there for a-. 
bout ‘half an hour, and retired into another a- 
partment where was bis family. When fupper- 
was ready, he returned to us; We were for-. 
tunate enough to find bread at the:table in-- 

{lead 
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flead of Goffio-dough, and wine that was 
drinkable, with a couple of broiled chickens ; 
which was a repaft far better than I expeQed 
in fuch a place, and at fuch a late hour. On 
the door of our bed-room was paíted a printed 
paper, called an Ave Maria, which ran as fol- 
lows: “ Hail, Mary! conceived without ori- 
‘© ginal fin. Whenever any one fervently, 
‘© and with fincere devotion repeats thefe 
“© words, he caufeth great joy in heaven, and 
‘© infinite terror in hell.?? When I afked the 
Alcalde about this paper, he informed us that 
fome miflionaries from Spain came lately to 
the iflands, in their way to the Indies, where 
obferving a want of devotion to the Virgin, 
they, in order to enliven it, caufed the natives 
to buy thofe papers, and pafte them on the 
doors of their houfes and apartments. 

Next morning we walked out to fee the 
town, which is pleafantly fituated in a narrow 
bottom, furrounded with hills. It has a large 
beautiful church and convent, built of hewn 
fione: moft of the houfes of the town are 
neat, but without eitherbalconies or any outer 
courts, as is the manner of building the houfes 
of people of fafhion in Spain and in the other 
iflands. In the gardens of the town we faw 
1 o fruit or other trees, except a few palms or 
fig-trees, and fome of the fhrub bearing the 
prickly pear. After our walk we returned to 
the houfe, where we breakfafted on bread, 
broiled chickens, cheefe, wine, and fweat- 
meats; for the gentry heredo not make ufe of 
chocolate, like thofe in the reft of the iflands. 
All the time we were in the Alcalde’s houfe 
we faw no women, except the fervants, it not 

being 
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being the cuftom. there for women of fafhion 
to appear before ftrangers, About ten in the 
morning we took our leave of him, and re- 
turned to Las Playas, On-our way thither we 
ftopped at a: gentleman’s houfe, who was a 
native of Tenerife, and farmed the King’s re-: 
venue upon fnuff and tobacco in this ifland. 
His houfe was two ftories high, with balconies. 
He ordered:us each a difh of chocolate, and 
entertained: us after a free, open, and hofpi- 
table manner; and when we took our leave of 
him, he made one of his fervants fill our 
guide?s fack full of bread, cheefe, and bottles. 
ef wine: 

Next day the Alcalde Major and the Go» 

- vernor’s fon came to.vifitme on board the fhip- 
at Las’ Playas. The:.latter immediately re- 
colleéted his having feen me when I was at 
Oliva, and reprimanded me becaufe I had not 
waited on his father. I excufed myfelf in the 
beft manner I could. And when the Alcalde 
Major underftood I was. the fame perfon, on 
board whofe veffel he had been fome years be- 
fore, at Cala de Fuftes, he afked me in a very 
ferious manner, why I went away. that time 
without feeing him, and paying his fees: he 
added, that the duty of a mafter of a veffel, 
is, whenever he arrives in the ifland, to wait 
upon him immediately. In anfwer to all this, 
I pleaded ignorance of the Spanifh cuftoms ; 
which is a good apology for ftrangers to make 
at all times when they fall into any miftakes, 
and are thereby embarraffed in that country. 
After entertaining them in the beft manner 1 
could, they went afhore, being fea-fick, and 
lodged in a cave near the fea. We ftruck a 
bargain 
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bargain with them for a cargo of wheat, for 
one of the veffels, for at that time I had two 
in the bay, one of which I intended fhould: 
carry this corn to the ifland of Madeira. 

In order to take on:board the .corn, it was 
abfolutely neceffary to receive ¡a vifit of the 
Inquifition, ézc. before which no veílel can 
trade in thefe iflands. But when thefe crafty. 
gentlemen found I was in earneft:about buying | 
corn, and that 1 had received the vifits.of the 
Inquifitors, they, 'expeéting to make me pay 
them more money for it, pretended they could 
not buy ‘the corn fo cheap as they imagined : 
<¢ Befides, faid they, we run a great rifque 
of being called:to account for exporiing corn 
contrary to law.” When perceived them * 
Hhuffling, I altered:my defign of buying corn, 
but attempted to trade with the reft of the 
inhabitants for cafhiand what little provifion 
T wanted for the veflels ; but this did not fuc- 
ceed, for the Alcalde Major arid his aflociates, 
by their power and authority in the ifland, fo 
intimidated the natives, and laid fo many 
{tumbling blocks in their way, that they could 
not buy any thing from me. The Alcalde, 
finding his Ícheme had taken effe@, and that 
Iwas difappointed, propofed again to fell the 
cargo cf corn, and to abate fomething of the 
price which I had. rejeGted. When he made. 
this propofal I was afhore and in his power, 
therefore did not tell him all I thought, but. 
feemed to agree to his offer ; butas foon as 
I got on board, prepared:every thing for fail- 
ing. Asfoon as they perceived this from the 
fhore, they immediately «fent a boat aboard, 
with a mefiage befeeching me toftay, and 

that 
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that if I would come afhore,. they would make 
me offers to my fatisfaction. 1 told the mef- 
fenger'there was no trufting to-what they faid ;. 
upon which, ‘when he found ‘me in earneft, he 
prefented me with a bill of ‘the dues and fees. 
of the Inquifition, and of the Alcalde Major 
for the two different times 1 had been im the: 
ifland, in all amounting to about fix pounds. 1 
told the ‘meffenger to give my compliments to. 
the Alcalde and the officers of the Inquifition,. 
and tell them 1 would pay .them when ever T. 
fhould have the pleafure of feeing them again: 
and fo we departed. During the time the 
Alcalde Major and his companions lodged in 
the ‘cave by the fea-fhore, they fubfifted on. 
what provifions we fent afhore to them, and: 
on'fifh, for they could not remain in the fhips. 
by reafon of fea ficknefs. At that time fome- 
of the fifhermen catched in the bay a huge. 
‘tortoife, or logger-head turtle, weighing a- 
bout five hundred pounds, which they brought 
afhore, ‘and placed on its back upon a great 
{tone, then cut its throat, from which the- 
blood iffued forth in a large fmoaking itream,. 
‘Having no veffelat hand to receive it, the Al- 
calde and the reft of the gentry catched as 
much of itas they could in their hands, and 
‘drank it off, When they obferved our difgult 
at the fight of fuch a barbarous and beaftly 
repaft, they fhook their heads, and told us it 
was an excellent remedy for the itch, and in- 
vited us to partake likewife; to the increafe of 
‘our loathing, we obferved their hands blotch- 
‘ed with fcabs and ulcers. | 

In this voyage we had on board, as an in- 
terpreter on the coaft of Africa, a Barbary 

Jew. 
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Jew. When we came to Fuertaventura, I 
gave f{tri&t orders to our crew not to tell the 
iflanders who he was, for fear of an accident 
incafe he fhould venture afhore ;. and before 
I went myfelf, I advifed him to keep on board, 
for fear the Inquifition fhould get notice of, 
and detain him. But, notwithftanding my 
caution, he went afhore, and travelled to the 
village of Tunehe, where he paffed for. a car 
tholic. As he fpoke very good Spanifh, the 
natives were very fond of converfing with 
him ; and one of them happening to afk him 
what countryman he was, he replied an Itali- 
an; the other afked him if he had ever. been 
in Rome, to which.he readily anfwered.in the 
affirmative: ‘ And have you ever feen God’s 
« Vicar upon earth?” ‘* Yes, faid he, and 
received his bleffing alfo.”” Upon this they 
- conduéted him to their houfes, where they 
treated him with the beft they had, and made 
him fome prefents of Goffio-meal, kids, and 
fowls; but when fome of our poor heretical 
rales, went to that village, they never fo much 
as defired them to come into their houfes, or 
afked them to eat or drink, until they fhewed 
them money. 

Wuen I! firft came to the ifland:of Lan- 
cerota, wé anchored in the port of El Rio be- 
fore-mentioned, from whence I immediately 
difpatched a fhepherd, whom 1 found there, 
to the Governor to give him notice of our.ar- 
rival. He returned the fame day, and brought 
with him onevof the Governor’s fervants, with 
a faddled afs, and an order for me wait on him 
at the village of Haria. Accordingly 1 went 
afhore, and.took a Tenerife boy along with 

. me. 
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me. After we had afcended the fteep cliff by 
the narrow path-way, we found the faddled 
afs waiting for us, upon which I mounted, and 
foon came to the village, where I found the 
Governor fitting on a bench before the door 
of his houfe; who, on my approaching him, 
_embraced and faluted me after the Spanifh fa- 
fhion. He was drefled in a black taffety waift- 
coat, and breeches of the fame. ftuff, white 
filk ftockings, a linen night-cap laced, with a 
broad-brimmed hat flouched. This drefsmade 
him appear extremely tall, and“he was in re- 
ality about fix feet high, and feemed to be a- 
bout fifty-five years of age. After fitting fome 
fime with him at the door, he brought me into 
the houfe, and introduced me to fome ladies, 
whom I took to be his wife and daughters. 
‘This was a favour of no fmall account in this 
or any other of the Canary Iflands. Although 
I left the fhip before dinner-time, nobody 
‘“afked me if 1 had dined, fo that I fafted that 
day from morning tonight. There isa ftrange 
fort of delicacy among the gentry here, which 
is, that one muft not afk for any thing to eat, 
though ever fo hungry or faint, in a ftrange 
houfe; as a freedom of that kind would be 
looked on as the higheft degree of vulgarity 
and ill-breeding: théerefore, when I found an 
opportunity, I made a pretence of going out 
to fpeak to my fervant, but in reality to try 
to get fome victuals ‘privately. The Tene- 
rife boy 1 found had fuffered as much as my- 
felf: however, I gave him fome money and 
fent him to bring whatever he could find that 
was eatable; and in cafe he could procure no- 
thing better, to. bring me a lump of Goffin- 
| dough, 
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dough, ‘or handful of meal: but his fearch 
proved in vain, there being no fuch thing as 
bread or any eatables fold there. At laft fup- 
per-time came, and the repaft was, for that 
part of the world, not only a good one, but 
very elegant, confitting of many different 
difhes. All the time we were at table, the 
ladies were very particular in their enquiries 
concerning the Englifh women, their appear- 


ance, drefs, behaviour, and amufements. Í > 


replied, to all their queftions as well as I could; 
but they were greatly fhocked at the account 
I gave of their free behaviour; but when I in- 
formed them of the manners of the French 
ladies, they told me plainly that it was not 
poflible there could be any virtuous women a- 
mong them. «After the ladies retired, the old 
gentleman magnified the power, ‘wealth, and 
grandeur of the King of Spain, above ail the 
Kings of +he world, As an inftance of the 
courage of the Spanifh feamen, he faid it was 


a rule, if a Spanifh man of war fhould hap-. 


pen to meet two of the fame force of any e- 


ther nation, fhe was not to run away, but was. 
obliged to engage them; and if fhe met three, 


the ‘Captain might, if he pleafed, endeavour. 
to avoid them, but if he fled, it was always 
looked on as a daftardly a€tion. He added, 
that the Spaniards, in courage, temperance, 
honour, and zeal: for the true religion, fur- 


paffed all the reft of the world. With this. 
and the like difcourfe he entertained me for the. 


“Space of an hour; among other queítions, he 
afked me if England and France were in the 
fame ifland, or if they were different iflands. 


Lentreated the honour of ‘his company on 


board 
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board my fhip at El Rio: he faid, he would 
come with all his heart, if my fhip were at 
Porto de Naos, but that it would be indecent 
for a man of his quality to defcend the cliff on 
all fours. Next morning I fet out for El Rio, 
in company with the Stankero, or farmer of 
the King’s duty on fnuff and tobacco. We 
were mounted on affes, which fet off with us 
on a full gallop, but did not long continue 
that pace. The Stankero hindered us much 
on the road, as he carried a fowling-piece with 
him, ‘and fhot at every bird he could fee, with- 
out alighting, and we were obliged to wait 
for him. He told me, the only pleafure he 
had in life was to take his.gun in the morning, 
mount his afs, and go a-fhooting. When we 
came to the fteep cliff, one of the gentlemen 
would not alight, but ordered his fervant to 
lead his afs down the path; but the fervant 
being wifer than himfelf, with great difficulty 

diffuaded him from this piece of ftate, by re- 
prefenting to him the impoffibility of doing it 
without breaking hisneck: fo fearful are thefe 
- people of demeaning themfelves by ene their 
legs. 

Tue Stankero and his friends came on 
board, and bought fome goods of us, which 
they were to pay for in orchilla-weed. Af- 
ter the conclufion of the bargain, we enter- 
tained them in the beft manner we could, 
for three days that ‘they remained ‘on-board, 
waiting for the orchilla-weed, which they 
had fent for from the other end :of the 
ifland. ‘Their fervants told us, that their maf- 
ters had ‘never lived fo well in their dives, and 
that one of the -gentlemen in particular ¡never 

tafted, 
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talted flefh meat at home: however, we were 
perfeétly fenfible that this did not proceed. 
from any natural antipathy, or temperance; 
for with us he eat, or rather devoured, fix 
pounds of meat at every meal. 

WHILE we remained at El Rio, our Car- 
penter and Boatfwain fet out together, after 
breakfaft, to vifit the village of Haria, and 
being ftrangers to the cuftoms of the place, 
negle&ed to take provifions with them. When. 
they got on fhore, the firft thing they did, 
feamen-like, was to look out for a public 
houfe ; but their labour proved in vain, and 
therefore they went into feveral houfes, in 
hopes that fomebody would be courteous 
enough to offer them fomething to eat; but, 
though they found the people ready enough to 
talk with and afk queftions of them, yet na 
one offered to fupply their wants. At. laft, 
feeing fome ladies and people at the door of 
the Governor’s houfe, they fauntered: towards 
them, in expeétation that their curiofity might 
induce them to call to them; fo far they were 
right, for they afked them a multitude of quef- 
tions, but never enquired if they were either 
hungry or thirfty : however, one of the fea- 
men, thinking to give them a hint of their 
neceflity, begged the favour of a draught of 
water, which was readily brought them, but 
neither victuals or wine; fo they found they 
had nothing left, but to make the beft of their 
way back to the fhip. In their road they met 
with a man riding on a camel, and being quite 
faint with fafting, they agreed with him, for 
a real, to alight, and let them ride on the ca- 
mel to. the brow of. the cliff. When they. 

were 
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were got about half way thither, the camel 
chanced to .fhake himfelf, and the failors, 
wholly unufed to, and not expeéting fuch a 
fudden motion, came tumbling headlong to the 
ground. The driver, in a furprize, afked 
them what was the matter, and endeavoured 
to perluade them to remount, but in vain; 
and when he demanded the hire of the beaft, ' 
they told him it was well they did not break 
his bones, and fo walked off: the driver having 
no one near to aflift him, did not offer to pur- 
fue them. 

THESE ftories may appear very trifling and 
impertinent to the reader; but I relate them 
to give fome jdea of the manners of thofe 
people. When we enquired of them the price 
of any thing, fuch as fheep, fowls, or hogs, 
this was their common reply, ** “To the na- | 
‘© tives of the country, we fell them at fuch © 
‘6 a price; but to ftrangers | we cannot fell 
‘¢ them under fo much more.” This is alone 
fufficient to thew their inhofpitable and brutal 
difpofition. 


CHAP. 
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Cor A Pry. 


Of the Government and Trade of Lancerota and . 
Fuertaventura, &c. 


 LTHOUGH all the Canary Iflands 

are fubje& to the crown of Spain, yet 

the natives of the two iflands which we are ' 

now defcribing, and thofe of Gomera and 

Hierro, hold not their lands of the crown, 

but of the defcendants of the houfe of Her- 
rera. 

Cuter part of the power and jurifdiction 
originally poflefted by the proprietors of thefe 
iflands, was taken from them and annexed to 
the crown; probably. on account of their a- 
bufe of fuch an extenfive authority; and the 
government is now invefted in an Alcalde Ma- 
jor, and a Sargento Major, otherwife called 
Governador de las Armas. The firft of thofe 
officers is the head of the civil, and the other 
of the military government. From the deci- 
fion of the Alcalde Major there is an appeal 
to the Royal Audience in the ifland of Cana- 
ria: and the Sargento Major receives his or- 
ders from the Governor-general of the Ca- 
nary Hands, who commonly refides in “Te- 
nerife. ‘There are no ftanding forces kept 
here; but there is a militia, properly regu- 
lated, and divided into companies, to each of 
which there is a Captain, Lieutenant, and 

Enfign. 
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Enfign. The Sargento Major is Colonel, or — 
chief of the whole, and takes care to fee that 
their arms, &c. are kept-in proper order, that 
the companies may be raifed at a fhort warning; 
for fome time after the conqueft of thefe 
iflands, the natives were frequently difturbed 
by Algerine corfairs, and efpecially thofe of 
Lancerota, where a fleet of thofe people 
. landed, and carried off no lefs than one thou- 
fand fix hundred and forty-eight perfons *, 
being almoft all the inhabitants of the ifland. 
: The Governor gave me the following account 
of this affair. When the natives found that 
the Algerines were too ftrong for them, they 
fled into the caves in the ifland. The main 
body of them took refuge in a very fpacious 
one that runs above a mile in length under- 
ground. ‘The Algerines purfued them clofely, 
but were afraid to enter the cave, and there- 
fore contented themfelves with clofely block- 
ing up its mouth, thinking to oblige the ifland- 
ers to furrender for want of food. But in this 
they were deceived; for there was a private 
_ paflage at the other end, by which the natives 
ufed to go forth in fearch of provifions. Un- 
fortunately one of them, who was upon this 
bufinefs, was taken by the Moors, who pro- 
mifed him his life and liberty if he would dif- 
cover to them by what means.the people fhut 
up in the cave, procured fuftenance. The 
prifoner, dreading immediate death if he did 
not comply, informed them of the truth; 
whereupon they ftopped up the other entry, 
and thus compeiled thofe within to furrender : 


* Gramaye fays this happened in the year 1618. 
and 
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and notwithftanding a fleet of Spanifh men of 
war was then cruifing in the Streights of 
Gibraltar, to intercept them, they arrived fafe 
at Algiers, with their prifoners and booty. 
The King of Spain was pleafed afterwards to 
ranfom thefe-poor people, and fend them back 
to their native country. In thofe days Lan- 
cerota was but thinly inhabited, but it is now 
quite otherwife. Some time about the year 
1748, the Algerines made another defcent 
upon this ifland. The natives, who were now 
better acquainted with the manner of defend- 
ing themlelves, did not offer to oppofe their 
landing, but fuffered them to advance into the 
country, when, getting between the corfairs 
and their boats, they furrounded and cut every 
one of them in pieces, except only thofe who 
were left to guard the boats. Since that time 
the Algerines have never attempted to land in 
any of the Canary Iflands. Inthe year 1596, 
a {mall fquadron of Englifh fhips, command- 
ed by the Earl.of Cumberland, came to anchor 
near Port de Naos, ‘This fquadron was going 
to attack the Spanifh fettlements in the Weft 
Indies; but the Earl having intelligence from 
fome of his feamen (who had been prifoners in 
the ifland) of a Marquis reckoned to be worth 
an hundred thoufand pounds, who lived in the 
town of Cayas, and who was Lord of Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura; he determined to 
touch there, and feize him, in order to pro- 
cure a good fum for his ranfom. ‘Thefe men 
aflured him, that they knew the place fo well, 
that they could'conduét him by night to the 
Marquis’s houfe. But when the fleet came off 
the ifland, they could not, even in broad day- 
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light, fhew him the proper place for landing 5 
however, he anchored with his fhips near Port 
de Naos, fent five or fix hundred foldiers a- 
fhore, under the command of Sir John Berk- 
ley, who purfued the natives for fome time, 
but without being able to overtake them, they 
were fo fwift-footed; and when he came to 
the town, he found nothing left but a {mall 
quantity of cheefe and wine, and whole reams 
of popifh bulls and pardons. The caftle or 
fort was abandoned, though it was fo ftrong 
that twenty men could have defended it againtt 
five hundred. And now as the Marquis, who 
was the chief objeét of their defcent, was no 
where to be found, the troops reimbarked, 
after having fuftained fome lofs by ficknefs, 
from drinking too plentifully of the wine which 
they found in the town. 

Dourinec the war between England and 
Spain which began in the year 1739, an Eng- 
lifh privateer came into the bay of Las Playas, 
in Fuertaventura, and landed a confiderable 
body of men, who marched into the ifland, 
But they had not proceeded far, when a mul- 
titude of the natives, chiefly armed withclubs 
and ftones, attacked them with great fury, 
killed the greateft part of them, and made the 
reft prifoners, who were foon after fent to 
‘Tenerife. Six weeks after this, fome other 
Englith privateers landed two or three hundred 
men at the fame place, and marched inland 
with colours flying and drums beating. ‘The 
natives, enraged to find the ifland difturbed 
again in fo fhort a time, determined to give 
thefe fecond invaders no quarier; and fo af- 
fembling together, fell upon them. The 

Vou, II, Cc Englifh 
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Englifa however received their attack. with 
great bravery, and‘killed many of. them; but. 
finding it. utterly impoifible. to defend, them=., 
felves any longer 4gainft. fuch numbers (the: 
natives being twenty to,one) threw down their 
arms and begged for quarter,. but in, vain, for 
the exafperated iflanders inhumanly. butcher- 
ed eyery oneof them. | 

In all probability, the; Englifh: muft, have, 
been decetved in their. notions. of the number 
of inbabitants on: the ifland; for. it appearsy. 
avhen. viewed from the fea, to. be. uninhabit=- 
ed and defolate, 

Iw the late war with Spain, two, privateers, 
called the Lord Anfon.and Hawke, failed. on 
a cruife among the Azores and. Canary Iflands. 

The Hawke being near Porto, de. Naos, In), 
Lancerota, and fecing fome veffels lying in. 
the port, fhe attempted:to get at them, but 
could not, for nobody on. board. knew. the paf- 
jages through the rocks tothe harbour. Some 
time after fhe was joined by her, confort, the 
Lord Aníon, when they jointly attacked the. 
caftle, and filenced its guns. But not finding, 
the entrance of the harbour, they went: about: 
a league to the leeward, where, they landed, 
an hundred men. The natives affembled to 
the number of about five hundred, and came. 
down to the fea-fide to attack them, placing a 
number of camels in the front, toferveas.a 
breaftework againft the enemy’s fire ; but this 
did them no fervice, for the feamen foon broke 
the camels, and turned them, upon their maí- 
ters; who, feeing the refolution of the in- 
vaders, began to fly in great diforder, and 


left many of their cloaks behind, and about 
five 
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“five or fix men dead on the fpot. The fea- 


men, on this occafion, behaved with great 
prudence, for they would not purfue the fugi- 
tives inland, but marched along-fhore to 


- Porto de Naos, their boats keeping clofe by 


them, to which they might retreat at plea- 
fure. In their march they were frequentl 

fired upon: by the natives, who fkulked behind 
the rocks; but by fending out {mall parties of 
five or fix men each, they were foon diflodg- 
ed, and obliged to fly. When the privateer’s 


, people came to Porto de Naos, they found the 


place deferted, and every thing of value car- 
ried off. And. as the veflels which the Hawke 
wanted to cut out, had made their efcape be- 
fore fhe was joined by the Lord Anfon, the 
men embarked, without attempting any thing 
againit the caftle. ‘This latter fired feveral 
fhot at the fhips, but was quickly filenced by 
their great guns. In this expedition the Eng- 
lith loft only one man, which was the Cap- 


tain of the Lord Anfon, who was killed on 


board his own fhip by a fhot from the caftle. 
ALTHOUGH thefe iflands are little efteem- 

ed by the Spanith government, yet in fact they 

are of the utmoft value; for if they were 


once fubdued by any other nation, Palma and 


Tenerife would fall of courfe, becaufe they 
are fupplied with corn from JLancerota and 
Fuertaventura. Befides, the ports in Lancer- 
ota would always be convenient retreats for 
the cruifing fhips of an enemy, where they 


¡might careen, atid be fupplied with provi- 


fions. 
‘THE exports from hence are confined whol- 
lyto the other iflands: thefe are wheat, bar- 
Ca ley, 
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ley, maize, cattle, fowls, cheefe, orchilla- 
weed, and goats fkins, falt and fome falt-fith; 
the two laft are only exported from Lancer- 
ota. ‘he wheat here is fmall-grained, but 
very hard, clear, and good: it fells always in 
‘Tenerife at a higher price than either Eng- 
lith or other European wheat, by one fifth. 
‘The firft wheat fown in this ifland was brought 
thither by Diego de Herrera, from Barbary. 
About eight years ago, they exported a num- 
ber of camels from Fuertaventura to Jamaica 
and other parts of the Englith Weft Indies. 
But fo foon asit was known at Canaria and 
‘Tenerife, that Englifh fhips came to Fuerta- 
ventura and carried away camels, the General 
end Royal Audience prohibited that trade, for 
tear of lofing the breed, and raifing the price 
of thofe animals. | 

“Te affes brought to Fuertaventura increaf- 
ed fo faft, that they ran wild among the 
mountains, and did fo much damage to the 
natives, by eating their corn and other grain, 
that, inthe year 1591, they were obliged to 
affemble all the inhabitants and dogs in the 


ifland, to endeavour to deftroy them ; accord- ~ 
ingly they killed no lefs than fifteen hundred. - 
Since that time there has not been any more’ 


in the ifland, than fufficient to fupply the in- 
habitants. 

"THE exportation of corn is moft impolitic- 
ly prohibited’ from this ifland to any place, ex- 
cept the reft of the iflands; by which means 


| 
4 


in a year of great plenty, it becomes of fo * 
little value, as fcarcely to pay for the expence * 


of cutting it down. This confequently makes 
them indifferent about raifing more than what 
they 
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they can confume themfelves, or fell in the 
other iflands ; fo that ina bad year, the ifland- 
ers ftarve for want, efpecially the inhabitants of 
Tenerife, if they have not the good fortune to 
be fupplied from Eurepe. 

THE imports here are almoft all from the 
other iflands, efpecially from Tenerife, which 
is the centre of trade for all the Canary Iflands, 
They confit in Englifh woollen goods. and 
German linens, both of the coarfett fabrics ; 
brandy, wine, oil, fruit, planks. and other 
' forts of timber, barks and fifhing-boats, bees 
wax, houfhold furniture, tobacco: and fnuff, 
foap, candles, and a confiderable quantity of 
cafh, which they receive in the ballance of 
trade ; part of which goes in payment of rent 
to the proprietors of the lands; and the reft 
to Gran.Canaria, to fupport the charge of their 
law-fuits; for the natives of all the Canary 
Iflands are generally extremely litigious. 

No fhip goes immediately from Europe to 
thofe iflands, becaufe the confumption of Eu- 
ropean. commodities in them is fo flow and: 


_. Inconfiderable, that it would not be worth. 


while. With proper management, a fhip of 
any nation in Europe, at war with Spain, 
might touch at Lancerota and Fuertaventura, 
país for a neutral veílel, and be fupplied with 
provifions ; forthe natives have no intercourfe 
with foreigners,. therefore they cannot dif- 
tinguifh an Englithman from a Hollander, 
Dane, or Swede; but whoever would pafs for 
a Frenchman, muft go to mafs, otherwife he 
will be difcoyered. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Ifland of Gran Canaria. 


Y ITHERTO I have been deferibing ' 
the iflands that are almoft deferts when — 
compared with the fertile and pleafant one of — 
Canaria, which, for the excellent tempera- 
ture of its air, and the plenty of good water, — 
trees, herbs, and delicious fruits that are 
found thereon, well deferves the name of the — 
Fortunate Ifland. y 
TE north-eaft point of Canaria lies weft 
from the fouth-weit end of Fuertaventura, 
cighteen leagues diftance: in clear weather, — 
any of thofe iflands may be eafily [een from ' 
the other. Canaria is about fourteen leagues 
in length, nine in breadth, and thirty-five in 
circumference, reckoning the length from the 
north-eaft point fouthward unto the point Ar-— 
ganeguin, and the breadth from the port of | 
Agaete, on the weft fide of the ifland, to that 
of Gando, on the eaft. “The inland part, or 
centre, is exceeding high, and full of lofty — 
mountains, which tower fo far above the 
clouds, as to ftop the current of the north- © 
eaft wind that generally blows here; fo that” 
when this wind blows hard on the north fide 
of the mountains, it is either quite calm on i 
the other fide, or a gentle breeze blows upon © 


++ from the fouth-weft, Thefe calms and eddy- — 
winds, — 
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winds, occafioned by the height of the moun- 
‘tains above the atmofphere, extend twenty or 
twenty-five leagues beyond them, to the fouth- 
weft. There are calms beyond or to the lée- 
ward of fome of the reft of the iflands as well 
as Canaria ; for thofe of Tenérife extend fil- 
“teen leagues into the ocean; the calms off 
Gomera, ten; and thofe off Palma, thirty. 
T have been frequently in all the calms of the 
iflands,-excepting thofe of Palma; and: frony 
‘my experience of them, Finay venture to fay,. 
that it isextretnély dangerous for fmall vellels,. 
or open bodts to venture wiihin them, when 
the wind blows hard without. lt is true, in- 
déed, the wind raifes the waves of the fea to: 
‘a.mountainous height; yet thofe waves fol- 
‘low each other in a regular fucceffion; for 
were they to fall confuledly one againft ano- 
ther, no fhip would. be able to fail on the 
ocean. But in a ftorm, the wind driving the fea: 
‘before it, each wave gives place to the one 
‘which follows; whereas in the calms of the: 
‘Canary Iflands, the fea not moving forward in 
the fame direétion with the fea without, but 
‘being as it were ftagnate, or at reft, refifts the 
waves that fall in upon it. from without; and 
this refiftance caufes them to break juft in the 
fame manner as the billows break upon the 
fea-fhore, but with lefs violence on account of 
the different nature of the refiftance. This 
breaking of the waves is only on the verge of, 
or juft entering into the calms, for within them 
the water is fmooth and pleafanr. 

Upon firft coming into the calms, the waves 
may be feen foaming and boiling like a pot,- 
and. breaking in all direétions. When a veffel 

Ca - Comes 
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comes amongft them, fhe is fhaken and beaten 
by the waves on all fides, in fuch a manner 
that one would imagine fhe could not with- 
ftand it; however, this confufion does not laft 
long. ‘The beft way to manage a fhip enter- 
ing the calms, is immediately to haul up the 
courfes, and diligently attend the braces, to 
catch every puff of wind that offers, in order 
to pufh the fhip into them as foon as poflible. 
The crew muft not think it ftrange, to be 
obliged to brace about the yards every two or 
three minutes, according as the wind veers 
and hauls; but after a fhip is once fairly enter- 
ed the calms, fhe will either find a dead calm 
and fmooth water, ora pleafant and conflant 
breeze at fouth or fouth-weft, according as 
the wind blows without, to which this eddy- 
wind, as I may call it, always blows in an op- 
pofite direction. 

On the north-eaft end of Canaria is a pe- 
ninfula, about two leagues in circumference. 
The ifthmus by which it is conneéted with 
the main ifland, is about two miles in length, 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth at the nar- 
roweft part. Oneach fide of this ifthmus is 
a bay, which is expoled on the north-weft fide 
to the {well of the fea, and therefore an unfit 
road for fhipping; but fmall barks get in be- 
tween a ledge of rocks and the fhore, and lie 
there fmooth and fecure from all winds and 
weather. Here the natives of the ifland re- 
pair their fmall veffels. 

On the other fide of the ifthmus is a fpa- 
cious fandy bay, called by fome Porto de Luz, 
and by others Porto de Ifletes, from fome 
fleep rocks, or iflands, at the entrance of the — 

bay 
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bay towards the north-eaft. This is a good 
road for fhipping of any burthen, with all 
winds except the fouth-eaft, to which it is ex- 
pofed ; but that wind (which is not common 
here) feldom blows fo hard as to endanger thip-. 
ping. 

Tue landing-place is in the very bight or 
-bottom of the bay, where the water is gene- 
rally fo fmooth, that: a boat may lie broad- 
fide to the fhore, without danger. At this. 
landing-place ftands a hermitage, or chapel, 
, dedicated to St. Catherine, and a caftle, mount- 
ed with a.few guns, but of no ftrength. From 
thence along fhore to the eaftward, at the 
diftance of a league, is the city of Palmas, 

_ the capital of the ifland: between which, and 
the above-mentioned cattle are two other forts, 
mounted with guns; thefe have no garrifons, 
except afew invalids. At the other end of the 
city is another caftle called St. Pedro. None 
of all thefe are of any ftrength. 

SHIPPING that difcharge their cargoes: at 
Palmas, generally in good weather anchor 
within half a mile of the town, for the quick-. 

er difpatch; but that place is-nota good road; 
The city of. Palmas is. of no. ftrength: to op- 
pofe an attack; but it is large, and contains. 
feveral fine buildings, particularly the cathe- 
dral of. St. Anne, with many churches, con-. 
vents. of Friars. of all orders, and nunneries. 
The private houfes here are in general good, . 
being all built of ftone. The city is divided 
into two parts, which have a communication. 
with each: other by a bridge, thrown over a. 
Small. ftream. of. water. The number of in-. 

Cs habitants 
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habitants in Palmas I guefs to be about fix 
thoufand. 

THE next port of any confequence is Gan- 
do, fituate on the fouth-eaft part of the ifland. 
1 never was there, but am informed it is.a good 
port for fhipping, with all winds except the 
fouth. ‘There you may be fupplied with good 
water and other refrefhments. 

GAzrTE, or Agaete, on the north-weft part 
of the ifland, is a port with a caftle for its de- 
fence. It is frequented only by boats that — 
carry provifions, &c. from thence to Santa 
Cruz in Tenerife. The country near it is 
well watered, and abounds with fruit-trees. 
From Gaete there is a high road to the city 
of Palmas. 

THE whole coaft of Canaria, excepting at 
thefe ports, is generally inacceflible to boats — 
or vefiels, by reafon of the breaking of the 
fea upon it: even the leeward, or fouth-weft 
part of the ifland is expofed to this inconve- — 
niency, although it is fheltered by the land 
from the fwell of the trade-wind. 

IT is the fame on the fhores of all the Ca- © 
nary Iflands, efpecially at the full and change 
of the moon, excepting thofe of Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura. Yet evento leeward of — 
the latter of thefe, the fhore is feldom free 
from furf. JT imagine it will be no eafy matter 
to account properly for this phenomenon. 5 

THERE are no inland cities, or large towns, - 
in Canaria; but many villages, the chief of 
which are Galdar and Telde. | 

ALTHOUGH this ifland is high and moun- 
tainous, yet between the mountains, and near 
the fea-coaft, there are many plains, and rai, 

eve 
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level ground than in any of the Canary Iflands 
to the weltward of it. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of ¡be Climate of Canaria, its Weather, Pro-- 
duce, Te.. 


H E temperature of the air is no where 
more delightful. than m the ifland of 
Canaria. The heat in fummer feldom ex- 
ceeds that which generally prevails in England: 
in the months of July and Auguft, and the 
coldeft part of the winter is not fharper than 
with us about the end of May in a backward: 
- feafon. ‘The fame fort of winds blow here,. 
at the fame periods, as-at Lancerota and Fuer- 
taventura; but the northerly wind is not fo» 
ftrong, being only a gentle breeze that cools. 
the air fo.as to render it agreeably temperate. 
The heavens hére are feldom: overcait, the: 
fky being almoft continually ferene and free: 
from-ftorms and thunder. ‘The only difagree- 
able weather is when the fouth-eaft winds- 
come upon the ifland, from the greatdefert of 
Africa ; but thefe rarely happen, and do. not 
laft long. They are very hot, dry,. and: 
ftifling, and do much damage to the fruits of 
the earth by their pernicious quality, and alío- 
by bringing clouds of locufts, that devour e- 
very green thing where they alight. In the- 
mountains, the weather is different from. what: 
I have 
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I have been defcribing; for there it is very 
cold in winter, and the topsof them are unin- 
habitable, by reafon of the fnow that falls there 
in that feafon, in great abundance. 

To add to the excellent qualities of this 
climate, the air is exceeding wholefome, and 
the natives enjoy health and longevity beyond 
any people in the world. I have had oppor- 
tunities of obferving that when they go with 
Europeans to hot unhealthy climates, they are 
the firft that fall fick and die. 

Tuts ifland is well watered, and abounds 


with wood of various kinds: almoft every j 


thing that 1s planted here, will thrive; and 
the pine, palm, wild-olive, laurel, poplar, 
elder, breffos (a fort of brufh-wood), dragon- 
tree (that yields gum), lena nuefla, or lignum 
Rhodium, the aloes-fhrub, Indian fig, or 
prickly pear, and tubayba, grow fpontaneoufly 
and without cultivation. The latter is a 
fhrub, whofe branches have no leaves except 
at the extremities. When this fhrub is flit 
with a knife, or beaten with a ftick, it yields 
a glutinous fubftance, of a white colour. The 
euphorbium-fhrub grows here to a large fize, 
and in great plenty: I cannot imagine the rea- 
fon why the natives do not extraét the juice, 
and ufe it for the bottoms of their boats and 
veffels, inftead of pitch; 1 am perfuaded it 
would anfwer better, and be an effectual pre- 
fervative againít the worms. ‘The tarrahala 
isa fort of yew, or wild-pine; the retama, a 
withered fhrub without leaves, not unlike the 
branch of avine, and fome of it grows to the 
thicknefs of a man’s wrift. ‘There are many 
others befides thefe, which I cannot defcribe, 

| All 
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All the large trees, except the palm, that are - 
natural to the ifland, grow on the mountains 
near the clouds, which defcending upon them 
towards the evening, furnifh them with moif- 
ture. 
_ As to fruit, here are the pie rsh. 
chefnut, apple, pear, peach, apricot, cherry, 
plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, orange, 
lemon, citron, lime, pomegranate, and in fhort 
all the American and European fruits, except 
the anana, or pine-apple, of which | think 
there are none in thefe iflands, Of grain they 
have wheat, barley, and maize or Indian 
corn; but peas, beans, and garravanfas * are. 
fcarce and dear: melons of different forts, po- 
tatoes, batatas, yams,+.pomplons, the belt 
onions in the world, and many other kinds of 
roots are found in plenty here, and all good in 
their kind: cabbages and fallads are not: want- 
ing. In fhort, in all the Canary Iflands weft: 
ward of Fuertaventura, nature amply re- 
wards the labourer for his toil'in cultivating 
the ground. 

ALTHOUGH there is more level and arable 
land in Canaria than in any of the iflands to 
the weftward of it, yet it bears no manner of 
proportion to the ftony, rocky, and barren 
ground, for I imagine the firft is to the laft as 
one to feven. Yet if the peafants had fuch 
liberty and fecurity for their property as thofe 
of England have, they could, by a little in- 
duftry and expence, turn the courfe of many 
rivulets of water upon their barren grounds, 
and thereby render them very fruitful. 

* Akind of horfe-beans, written generally Ca- 


ravangas. 
Bur 
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Bur the great check to induftry in cultivat- 
ing the lands here, is the imprudent condu& 


of their government, which prohibits the ex- 
portation of provifions in a plentiful feafon, 


and fixes a price upon them in the ifland, This. 
laft, though done with a good defign, is a moft 
pernicious practice, and tends direétly to make 


a fcarcity *. _ | 

Tue moft fertile part of Canaria is the 
mountain of Doramas, fituated about two 
leagues from the city of Palmas; it is fhaded 
by groves of different kinds of. fragrant trees, 


whofe. lofty boughs are fo thickly interwoven, 


as to exclude the rays of the fun. ‘The rills 
that water thefe fhady groves, the whifpering 
of the breeze among the trees, and the melo- 
dy of the Canary-birds, form a moft delight- 
ful concert. When a perfon isin one of thefe 


inchanting folitudes, he cannot fail of calling 


to remembrance the fine things the ancients 
have written of the Fortunate Iflands. 


* When a famine happens in any. country, and’ 


the poor ftarve for want of food,. why fhould the 
proprietors of corn be robbed, by being compelled 
to fell their grain below its real value ? For every 
commodity is jult worth what it will fetch. Why 
do not the rich, in fuch a cafe (if they would be 
humane at their own coft) give money to the poor, 
to enable them to purchafe it at the current price? 
Does the government in any country compel people, 


in a plentiful year, to buy more corn thanthey can — 


confume, in order that the merchanrs, who have a 
great quantity on hand, may be no lofers? Yet 
this is juft as reafonable, as obliging the merchants 
or farmers to lower the price of their grain. 


In 
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In contraft to this charming fcene, the up« 
per part of the ifland:is totally barren and de- 
folate, producing neither grafs or fhrub, ex- 
cept a few of the above-mentioned retamas ; 
for it projeéts far above the clouds, and there- 
fore receives neither dew or rain, but is ex- 
pofed to a thin, dry, parching wind, that gene- 
rally blows from: the weftern quarter, in direct 
oppofition to the trade-wind below, or under 
the clouds: in the night this wefterly wind 
blows hard, but lulls in the day-time. In the 
winter-feafon the top of this ifland is inaccef- 
fible, being covered with fnow. 

THE prodigious quantity of calcined ftones,. 
afhes, and lava that cover the. greateft part 
of all the Canary Iflands, disfigure them much, 
and render the ground unpleafant. “The vol- 
canos from whence this matter. proceeded, and 
which formerly burned, may be difcerned in 
all quarters of this and the reft of the iflands ; 
as alfo the channels made by the fiery ftreams. 
that flowed from them. Thofe are full of 
afhes, cinders, and pumice-ftone of a heavier 
kind than that which we bring from Naples. 
I have not heard of any volcano burning in 
Canaria fince the conqueft, Certainly if ever 
the firft inhabitants of thofe iflands abandoned 
them, and went in queft of new habitations 
(as fome maintain) it muft be owing to the 
dread they had of thofe moft terrible erup- 
tions. 

THE wine of Canaria is good, but has not 
fuch a body as that of Tenerife, and there- 
. fore not fo fit for exportation; yet many pipes 
of it are annually fent to the Spanith Weft 
Indies, 

THERE 
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THERE is no oil made in this or the other 
iflands, notwithftanding olives have been plant- 
ed in Canaria, ‘They grow indeed, and. bear 
fruit, but not to fo great perfection as in Spain, 
Barbary, and other countries. Much fugar 
was formerly made here, but the great de- 
mand for the wines and brandies of this ifland 
inthe Spanifh Weft Indies, ftopped the cul- 
ture of canes, the natives finding it more ad- 
vantageous to veft the produce of their wines 
at the Havannah in fugar, than to raife it in 
their own country. Honey abounds in Cana- 
ria, which is good, but of a black colour. 

The animals here are camels, horfes, afles, 
a few mules, bullocks, fheep, goats, hogs, 
rabbits, fowls, turkeys, geefe, ducks, par- 
tridges, crows, and Canary-birds, with fome 
others of the fame fize. 

CANARIA is fometimes peftered with lo-. 
cufts, which are brought thither by fouth- 
eaft winds from the defert, and devour every 
green thing wherever they alight; but feldom 
vifit any of the Canary Iflands, except this 
and Hierro,. which.are fituated more fouther- 
ly than the reft. A few years ago, fuch. an 
immenfe quantity came to the fouth-eaft part 
of Canaria, that they covered the fourth part 
of the ifland, and did infinite damage. 

Lizarps abound in this and all the other 
iflands; but we find no fnakes, ferpents, Ícor- 
pions, or other venomous creatures, except- 
ing the fore-mentioned fpider of Lancerota, 
and a kind of viper peculiar. to the ifland of 
Gomera; which, however, I cannot. find, 
upon the ftriéteft enquiry, to be at all hurtful. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. VII. 


Defeription of the Ifland of Tenerife. 


OIN T Anaga, or Nago, the north- 

eaft end of Tenerife, bears north-welt, 
about fixteen leagues diftant from the north- 
- weft part of Canaria; but from the faid part 
of Canaria to the neareft part of ‘Tenerife, 
the diftance is not above twelve leagues. This 
ifland is almoft triangular, the three fides be- 
ing nearly equal, and each about twelve leagues 
in length. In the centre is the famous Pike 
of Tenerife, called by the ancient inhabitants 
Teyde, which name it ftill retains with the 
prefent natives, who call it El Pico de ‘Teyde, 
1, e. the Pike of Teyde. 

CominG in with the ifland, in clear weather, 
this Pike may be eafily difcerned at the diftance 
of one hundred and twenty miles, and in fail- 
ing from it, at one hundred and fifty miles 
diftance; it then appears like a thin blue va- 
pour or fmoke, very little darker than the 
fky. At a further diftance the fhade difap- 
pears, and is not diftinguifhable from the a- 
azure of the firmament. Before lofing fight 
of this towering mountain, it feems a con- 
fiderable height abeve the horizon, although 
by its diftance, and the {pherical figure of the 
earth, all the reft of the ifland (the upper 
part of which is exceeding high) is funk be- 

neath, 
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neath the horizon; but in general in failing 
towards Tenerife, when the trade-wind blows, - 


the ifland appears as an hazinefs of the fky, 


or a cloud, till within the diftance of five or 


fix leagues, and then the points of the land 
are firft confpicuous, and fhew like land. 
At.a fmall diftance from the north-eaft 
point of the ifland, called Punto de Nago, are 
fome high perpendicular rocks, and five or fix 


‘leagues from thence, on the fouth-eaft fide of 
‘the ifland, is the bay or harbour ‘of Santa 
Cruz, the moft frequented port of any in‘the — 
Canary Iflands: the beft road for fhipping here, — 
is between the middle of the town and a fort © 
or caftle, about a mile to the northward of it. — 
In all that fpace, fhips anchor from a cables 
length diftance from the fhore, in fix, feven, — 
and eight fathoms water, to half a mile, in - 
twenty-five or thirty fathoms. ‘When a hip 
lies any time in the road, it is neceffary to 
‘buoy her cables, as the ground is in fome 


places foul, and confequently they will be apt — 
to rub and fpoil. Here fhips, if moored with. - 
good cables and anchors, may lie fecure in all — 


winds, although the bay .is expofed and open 


to thofe which blow from the north-eaít, eaft, 
and fouth-eaft: however, it is not above once 
in the fpace of four or five years that they 
blow fo harda as to caufe any confiderable dam- 
age. 


Some years ago, almoft all the fhipping in 
the road were driven on fhore by. one of thefe 


gales: fome Englifh fhips were at that time in 
the bay, the crews of which prudently cut 
away their matts, and fo rode out the ftorm 


fafely. On that occafion. fome Spanifh fea= 


men. 
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men there, publicly declared ‘they faw the 
«devil inthe height :of the ftorm. very: bufy in 
affifting the heretics. | 

In the middle of the town is.a mole, built 
at.avaft-expence, for the convenience of land- 
ing. Itruns to the northward, and the outer- 
moft part :of it turns toward the fhore. In 
mild weather goods are landed at a creek a- 
mong the rocks, near the cuftom-houfe, at the 
diftance of a ftone’s caft to the fouthward of 
the mole. | 

In going from the mole into the town, there 
isa {quare fort on the left hand, named St. 
Philip’s, whichis the principal one in the bay: | 
to the northward of it along fhore, are fome 
forts or batteries, mounted with guns; the 
moft-confiderable of which is called Paffo Al- 
to. Near it is a fteep rocky den, or valley, 
beginning at the fea-íhore, and running a long 
way inland, which would render any attack 
-of an enemy on that quarter extremely difh- 
cult. There is another fort along fhore, to 
the northward of this. 

Ar the fouth end of the town are fome 
batteries; and beyond them, clofe to the fhore 
there is a fort called St. Juan. All the fea- 
fhore, from thence to the fouthward, is ge- 
‘nerally inacceflible, being naturally fenced 
with rocks, on which the furf breaks almoft 
continually. All thefe forts are mounted with 
cannon, and joined to each other by a thick 
ftone wall, which begins near ‘the rocky den, 
and continues, with little interruption, ‘to fort 
St. Juan. This wall is only breaft-high with- 
in, but higher without, facing the fea. The. 
entry to the town from the fea is at the mole, 

where: 
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where there is an open paflage between. the 


wall and St. Philip’s caftle, which commands ~ 


and guards this entry. 
SANTA CRUZ is a large town, containing 
feveral churches, three convents of Friars, an 


hofpital, and the beft conítruéted private build- 


ings of any of the Canary Iflands: it is in. fat 


the capital of them all, though the epifcopal 
fee and courts of judicature are in the city of 
Palmas in the ifland of Canaria; but the Go- 


vernor-general of the iflands refides always in 


Santa Cruz, where there is continually a great 
concourfe of foreigners, as being the centre 
of the Canary trade with Europe and Ameri- 
ca. 

Tue. number of inhabitants I imagine to 
be about fix or feven thouland. ‘The water 
they drink is conveyed in open wooden troughs, 


or Ípouts, into the town, from a {pring fituat- — 
ed. beyond the above-mentioned den or valley. — 
Befides thefe there are, in many houfes of the — 


town, pits of water, which. ferve very well. 


for the purpofes of cookery, &c. “The town 
-is not fortified on the land fide, as no danger 
is apprehended from. that quarter, All the 
country near Santa Cruz is dry, ftony, and 
barren, 

ABOUT four leagues to the fouthward of 
Santa Cruz, clofe to the fea, is a cave, with 
a church or chapel, called Our Lady of Can- 


delaria, in which is an image of the Virgin 


Mary, held in as much reverence here, as the - 


image ot the great goddefs Diana was at E- 
phefus ; and this chapel is endowed: with fo 
many ornaments, that it is the richeft place in. 
all the feven iflands. 

Ar 


| 
| 
| 
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Ar a certain feafon of the year, almoft all 
the inhabitants of. the ifland go thither in pil- 
grimage. 1 have met troops of young girls 
on their way, finging as they went, in a very 
agreeable manner, the praifes of the Virgin, 
and the miraculous deeds of the image. It 
would be in vain to endeavour to undeceive 
the natives here, with refpeét to the many in- 
credible ftories related concerning this image ; 
for, from the prieft to the meaneft peafant, 
every one appears to be convinced of its effi- 


-cacious mediation and interceflion with heaven. 


I have heard fome Canary feamen declare, 
that when they were returning from the Spa- 
nifh Weft Indies, and in imminent danger of 
perifhing in a hard gale of wind, they faw 
Our Lady of Candelaria, in the night-time, 
in the height of the ftorm, affifting them to 
reef and furl the fails, &c. And moreover 
they afflured me, that when they came home 
to Tenerife, they were told that in the morn- 
ing after the very night in which they were ' 
fo miraculoufly affifted by the Virgin, fhe was 
feen in the church of Candelaria with her 
cloaths and hair wet with the fpray of the fea 
that came upon her while employed in that 
friendly office. 

THE account given of the firft appearance 
of this image in the ifland, as related by the 
author of the Difcovery and Conqueít, and 
which perfectly agrees with what we are now 
told by the molt intelligent of the natives, is 
as follows: ‘ The exact time when this 
*¢ image firft came to the ifland is not known; 
*© however, there is a confuled rumour that it 
‘© was near an hundred years before the con- 
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queft; according to the accounts.of the oldeft 
inhabitants, it. was: about. the year 1390. 
Clofe.to. the, fea-fhore,, near the: mouth. of 
a, barranco. or den, in-a:defert part of the 
ifland, four leagues diftant from the city of 
St. Chriftobal\de la Laguna, two fhepherds 


driving, their flocks towards: a cave on the. 
other fide; of the den, in order to milk: 


them as ufual, they obferved the goats to 
ftop.and turn back affrighted. ‘The fhep- 
herds immediately hollewed and whiftled, 
in order to make them go forward, but in 
vain, for the goats turned. out of the way 
andran back; whereupon one of the fhep- 
herds, fufpeéting, that fome one was lying 
in wait, in order to fteal fome of. the flock, 


ftepped forward to fee what was the matter, — 
where he was furprifed to: behold the holy, 
image ftanding upon a great ftone at the 


mouth of. the den. Drawing: nearer, he 
viewed it with fear and admiration, not be- 
ing accuftomed to fee any one in fuch a 
ftrange and uncommon: drefs. However, 
at laft he difmifled his fears, and conclud- 
ing it was a woman, he made figns to her 
to get out of the. way, that the flocks might 
pafs: and this he did becaufe it was not 
cuftomary in Tenerife for aman when he 
meta woman alone on the road, or ina 
folitary place, to fpeak to her, but on the 
contrary to turn afide. As the flecks could 
not go to the cave without firft paffing the 
mouth of the den, therefore he made figns 
to her; but finding, fhe never: moved, 
though he waited fome time, he was pro- 


voked at her indecent and obítinate behavi- 
*¢ our, 
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our, and took up a: Ítone, to throw.at her, 
but could not caft it. out. of his. hand,. and 


his arm, which was lifted up. to throw the 


ftone,, continued; immoveable in. that, pof- 
tune, and. with great pain to. him. 

« ‘Tuer, other fhepherd, feeing what pafled, 
went.boldly up to the image, examined it, 


and with a tavona, or fharp. flint, endea- 


voured to. cut. off. its. hand; but inftead of 


effeGing this, in the attempt he cut his.own 
hand. in: fuch a; manner; that. a ftream of 


blood gufhed out. Blinded. with wrath a- 
gainft the, image for what had befallen him, 
he. made another attempt. to cut off its 
hand, but in vain,, for inftead/of executing: 


_ his purpole,, he; cut his own hand a, fecond: 
time; fo that the fhepherds: remained, the. 
one with. his arm ftretched out, and the o- 


ther forely wounded. They. concluded at 
laft, that the. image came from Heaven; 
and going to the King of Guimar, inform- 
ed him of what had. happened : who, when: 


he faw them, ftanding before him. in.that 
‘condition, believed,what they. had. related, 


and ordered. the council. to affemble at the 
Tagoror, or Place, of. Judgment. The re- 
fult of that council. was, that the King. and: 
all the members went, with the whole peo- 
ple of the diítriét of Guimar, to the place 


wherethe fhephends law the image. There: 


they found, it ftill remaining in the fame: 
pofture: the Guanches were greatly [truck 


with admiration and, reverence, when they: 


beheld the gravity and majefty of its ap- 
pearance; but no one dared to touchit, for 
ae aeak 
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fear of being punifhed after the fame man- 
ner as the two fhepherds were. 

‘© THe King at laft ordered thefe two men 
to approach the image with reverence, and — 
carry it to his houfe. ‘They took hold of 
it accordingly, and immediately upon touch- 
ing it, were intirely healed, to the no fmall 
aftonifhment of the fpeétators. , 

< ‘THe King being now convinced that the 
image was fent from Heaven, declared it 
was too facred to be carried by peafants, and — 
therefore went himfelf, with fome of his 
nobles, and taking it up with fear and re- 
verence, they carried it in this manner a- 
bout the diftance of a mufquet fhot, when 
it became fo exceeding heavy, that they 
could proceed with it no further. When 
the King and his attendants perceived this, © 
they fell on their knees before the image, ~ 
humbly befeeching it to let them place it © 
where they intended; upon which it made 
a fign, and they lifted it up again, finding © 
it quite light, and proceeded to acave, which — 
was the King's ftore-room or pantry, and ' 
is about half a league diftant from the bar- — 
ranco where the image firft appeared. Hav- — 
ing brought it thither, they placed it on — 
fome goats fkins, where it remained, and ' 
performed many wonderful miracles, as it — 


{till continues to do. On the fpot where © 


the image made a fign for the natives to go 
on, the Chriftians have built an hermitage, 
called Nueftra Senora del Soccoro, i. e. Our 
Lady of Succour. 
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_* ThE Guanches * relate, that by means 


15556 


of this holy image, many miracles were 
wrought in the time of paganifm, before 
the conqueft: and the Kings of the ifland 
fet apart a man and a woman to look after 
the image, and keep it clean. ‘The natives 
never approached it without a prefent of 
fome fheep, the number of which increaf- 
ed prodigioufly : they were called the facred 
fheep ; and no one was allowed to approach 
them, but the above-mentioned man and 
woman. 

** EveRY year, on the Eve of the Purifi- 
cation of Our Lady, a great number of 
lights are feen going in proceffion round 
the cave where this image is; and in the. 
morning, drops of wax are found {cattered 
about on the fea-fhore. 

The Chriftians, from this miraculous 
appearance, intitled the image Our Lady 
of Candelaria; and alfo becaufe the holds a 
green candle in one hand; in the other fhe 
has an infant Jefus, holding a gilded bird in 
each hand, which can be no other than the 


: doves of the purification of our bleffed Lady | 


the Virgin. 

*¢ ‘THIs image of the Virgin Mary in Can- 
delaria is but fmall, being about two cubits, 
or three feet in height; the colour of the 


* In my author’s time, many of the Guanches 


were Known in diftinétion from the Spaniards; but 
they are now confounded together, excepting a few 
families about Candelaria, Guimar, and Chazna, 


On great feftivals, fome of tho‘ families claim the 


| fole privilege of drefling and adorning the image of © 
| the Virgin of Candelaria. 
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< face is’ fwarthy, thé garments blue and 
€“: gold *. On them are certain Roman cha- 
«¢ raéters; which no one could explain, until 
‘© Gonzalo Argote de Molina, Provincial of 
<c the Holy Brotherhood of Andalufia, gave us 
< the following interpretation : 

<“ On the veftment near the neck, are the’ 
< following: twelve’ letters ; T, I, E, P, F, 
“ S, E, P, M, E, R, 1, with'a rofe of four 
«© leaves betwixt'each. He makes them to be 
‘¢ initials:of the following words, Tu Iiluftra 
<< Es Patri Filio Spiritui fanéto Et Pia Mater 
«“. Ejus Redemptoris Jefu +. | 

-< Own the girdle; N, A, R, M, P,R, L, 
“.M,O, T,A,R,E. Which feem' to be 
<© initialsof Noftrum Altifimum Regem Ma- 
<' ria Peperit Redidit: Libertatem Maria Om- 
nibus Teftis A Regi Erebi 7. 
-“ 'Aup on the border of the fleeve; near 
‘© the green catidle, are thefe four letters, 
“TL, P, V, R;x which he interprets after 
<< this» manner, Lucem'Perpetuam, Vobis 
«© Reddidi |. 

<- On the tail of the garmentare thefe four- 
<“- teen letters, I, N, N, I, P, E, P, N, E, 1, 
ss F, A, N, T: which, according to’ his ex- 
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* 1 fuppofe the garment is of the fame fubftance” 
with the image; but my author is filent in this mat- 
ter. 

+ ‘Thou art’ illuftrious (or glorious) in ‘the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy 'Ghoft, and Mother of the 
Redeemer, Jefus. | 

t Mary brought forth our moft high King; fhe’ 
gave liberty to all thofe imprifoned by the‘king of 
hell. : | | ; 

|| I have given to you the'eternal life. : 

WA “¢ planation, 
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« planation, are initials of thefe words, Ifta 
«© Nequaquam Nivariz In Perpetuus Effugiet 
‘© Pio Nomine Evocato Infule Fortunate Ad- 
e verfarius Nullum ye 


da 


ie the fouth-weft point of the ifland; 
from thence the coait tends weftward to la 


' Montana Roxo (i.e. the Red Mountain) ; and 


from thence north-north-weft to Point Teno, 
the north-weit point of the iffand. All this 
coaft is barren, and almoft uninhabited, ex- 
cept about half way between Montana Roxo 
and Point Teno, or rather nearer to Teno, is 
the bay of. Adexe, or, as it is pronounced, 
Adche ; where large {hips may arichor. I 
never was in it, but am informed that it is 
open to the fouth-weft, and but little frequent- 
ed, except by boats from the ifland of Gome- 
ra, which lies over-againít it. Near Adehe | 
the Count of Gomera has a houfe and fome 
lands, on which he keeps a thoufand negro 
flaves, for planting of fugar-canes and pre- 
paring fugar. It is hard to know his motive | 
for maintaining thofe negroes in a country that 


abounds with poor labouring white people, 
| who, with all their induftry, can hardly earn 


enough to buy food fufficient to keep foul and 
body togethér. Was he to fell all thofe flaves 


* This will never leave Nivaria: its pious name 


invoked, the Fortunate Iflands thal] fear no adver- 


fary. 
q D 2 in 
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in the Spanifh Weft Indies, I am certain the 
annual intereft of the nett produce of the fale 
would bring him in more than the prefent 
clear income of all his fugar-works and eftates. 
in Tenerife, Gomera, and Hierro; for, as I 
am credibly informed, it amounts to no more 
than fifteen hundred pounds per annum. The 
only reafon I can affign for fuch ftrange mif- 
management, is a certain low pride he has in 
being lord of a thaufand flaves. 

In the neighbourhood of this port there are 
fome mountains that are covered with ftately 
pines, and are very eafy of accefs; for this 
reafon the inhabitants of Gomera generally 
come hither for the wood which they ufe in 
building, the woods of their own ifland being 
more difficult of accefs. 

Between Adehe and Point Teno the fhore 
is about half a mile in height, and perpendi- 
cular as a wall. Several ftreams fall down 
from the fummit into the fea. de 

Point Teno runs a confiderable way into 
the fea, in the form of acrefcent: behind it, 
to the fouthward, the fea is very Ímooth, when _ 
the trade-wind prevails, which, in blowing — 
weather, makes a great fea to the northward 
of the point. Inever was atan anchor there, | 
but have paffed near it feveral times, and by 
what then I had an opportunity to obferve, Í 
judge it to be a convenient port. 

From Teno the land ftretches away eaft- 
north-eaft and north-eaft-by-eaft, to Point | 
Nago, the north-eaft end of the ifland, from ~ 


whence he fet out. This fide of Tenerife has - 


quite a different afpe& from the other two al- . 
ready defcribed; for in viewing it from the — 
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fea, we perceive anumber of villages, woods, 
vineyards, and corn-fields, that make a mott 
agreeable appearance. 

ALONG fhore, to the north-eaft of Teno, 
is the village of St. lago; and three leagues,. 
in the fame direétion, from that point, is the 
village of Buenavifta, fituated among the vine- 
yards, near the fea; but we meet with no 
port until we advance above two leagues fur- 
ther, where there is a haven called Garrachi- 
ca, formerly the beft port in theifland, being 


' then a bay in the form of a horfe-fhoe, but 


was deftroyed in the year of the earthquakes — 
(for fo the natives termed the year 1704), and. 
filled up by the rivers of burning lava that 
flowed into jt from a volcano; infomuch that 
houfes are now built where fhips formerly lay: 
at anchor; yet veflels come to Garrachica in” 
the fummer, and lie fecure with the trade- 
wind, which at that feafon commonly blows: 
there at eaft-north-eaft. Some time after the 
year of earthquakes the following account of 
them was written, and which is recorded in 


feveral defcriptions of the Canary Tílands. 


‘¢ In the year 1704, there happened the 
“* moft alarming inftance of this kind that had 


“© ever been known. ‘The earthquake began 


“ the 24th of December, and, in the fpace of 
“ three hours, twenty-nine fhocks were felt, 
** After this they became fo violent as to rock 
all the houfes on their foundations, and o- 
blige the inhabitants to abandon them. The 
confternation became univerfal, and the 
people, headed by the Bifhop, made pro- 
ceflions and public prayers in the open fields. 
** On the 31ft, a great light was obferved on 
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Manja, towards the White Mountains. 
Here the earth opened, and two volcanos 
were formed, which threw up fuch heaps 
of ftones, as to raife two confiderable moun- 
tains; and the combuftible matter which 
{till continued to be thrown up, kindled a- 
bove fifty fires in the neighbourhood. - In 
this fituation things remained till the 5th of 
January, when the fun was totally obfcured 
by the clouds of fmoke and flame, which 
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continually increafed, and augmented the — 


eT ses 


confternation and terror of the inhabitants. 


Before night, the whole country, for three 


leagues round, was laid in flames by the 
flowing of liquid fire, with the rapidity of 
a torrent, into all quarters, and caufed by 


another volcano, which had opened by at © 
leaft thirty different vents within the circum- 


ference of half a mile, towards Oratava. 
What greatly increafed the horror of the 
fcene, was the violence of the fhocks, which 


never once remitted, but by their force to- — 


tally overthrew feveral houfes, and fhook 


others to their very foundations, while the — 
miferable inhabitants were driven defence- — 
leís and difmayed into the open fields, where — 


they expected every moment to be Swallow» 


ed up by fome new gulph. The noife of - 


the volcano-was heard twenty leagues off — 
at fea; and it is credibly attefted that the — 
fea fhook at that diltance with fuch violence > 
as alarmed the mariners, who imagined the 


hip had ftruck upon a rock, till the cons 
tinuance of the motion gave them the firát 


intimation of the real caufe. A torrent of | 
fulphur, and melted ores of different kinds, 
| = "© rulheda 
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- rufhed forth from. this laft volcano, towards 
¢¢ Guimar; the houfes and public buildings 
<¢ of which place were thrown down by the 
‘¢ violence of the accompanying earthquake. 
On the 2d of February another volcano 
* broke out in the town.of Guimar, which 
* (wallowed up and entirely annihilated a 
$ large church. Thus, from the 24th of 
.$* December to the 23d:0f February, the in- 
© habitants were kept in;conftant alarms by 
és continued, fhocks of earthquakes, and «by 
€ terrible volcanos breaking out in different 
“ quarters of theifland.”’ 

GaRRACHICa~ is {till a town of note, and 
pretty large, containing feveral churches and 
convents of both fexes. It has a-fmall trade 
for wines and brandy, which are generally 
fent from -hence in barks, or/large open boats, 
‘to Santa;Cruz.or Port Orotava. Several vef- 
fels are built here, fome of three hundred tons 
burthen and upwards, which are {trong : and 
durable. 

"Two leagues to the ealtward:of Garrachi-- 
ca. ftands.a town called. the Port. of Orotava, 
the frtuation:of which is erroneoufly laid.down 
in all our fea-charts, which place it three or 
four leagues nearer to Point Nago than it real 
ly is. : erate 

, THe marks by which a ftranger may find 
Port Orotava are thefe: it lies about half way 
“between Teno and Point Nago, but rather 
mearer to the latter, and clofe in to the fea 
fhore. Above it, about a league inland, is 
another town, fomewhat larger, called Villa 
de Orotava ; between thefe are two {mall hills, 
fhaped like fugar-loaves. No boat will go 

7 D 4 from 
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from hence to a fhip in the offing until fhe 
approaches within a mile of the fhore, when 
the pratique-boat puts a pilot on board, who 
-brings her into the road, which is about a mile : 
to the weftward of the town, where fhipping 
lie moored in forty or fifty fathom water. 
“This is a good port in the fummer-feafon, or 
from the beginning of May to the end of Oc- 
tober; but in the winter, fhips are often o- 
bliged to flip-their cables and put to fea, for 
fear of being furprifed by a north-weft wind, 
which throws ina heavy fea upon this coaft. 
But thefe winds rarely happen, and commonly 
give warning before-hand, fo that fhips have 
time to get away. ‘The pilot that boards a 
fhip on her arrival, remains there until fhe 
departs. ‘Thefe pilots are very careful to flip 
-and put to fea, when they apprehend any dan- 
ger. It is commonly calm in this road; but 
there is almoft always a long northerly fwell, 
that caufes fhips to roll very much, fo that one 
would be apt to imagine it almoft impoffible to 
load a cargo there. 

THE landing-place is near to the middle of 
the towy, where is a {mall creek or haven a- 
mong the rocks. There large boats load 
wines, &c. and carry them off to the fhips in 
the road. Each of thefe boats generally car- 
ries fifteen or twenty hands, which hoift the 
wines aboard, aud ftow them away with a- 
mazing quicknefs and dexterity, even when a 
fhip rolls from gunwale to gunwale, which is 
often the cafe in this road. 

Port Orotava is a place of confiderable 
trade, and has flourifhed greatly fince the de- 
ftruQion of the harbour of Garrachica: it 

con- 
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contains fome good private buildings, two 
churches, two convents of Friars, and two of 
Nuns. At each end of the town is a black 
fandy bay; along the northermoft is a low 
ftone wall, built to prevent an enemy from 
landing: at the other bay is a fmall fort or 
caftle, for the farae purpofe; and between © 
them, at the landing-place, a battery of a few 
cannon. But the furf that continually. breaks 
upon the fhore, is a better defence than if it 
were garrifoned by ten- thoufand of the. belt 
'tFOOPS, 

Port Orotava is plentifully fupplied with 
good water, which is conveyed to it, from a 
rivulet at a great diftance, in open. wooden 
fpouts or troughs. About half way from Port 
Orotara to Point Nago, is a point of land, 
and behind, or to leeward of it, a fmall bay, 
or anchoring-place, called Puerto de Madera,. | 
Between which and Orotava are fome landing= 
places of lefs note, lying bebind points, where 
boats load wine for Port Orotava or Santa Cruz :. 
but from Puerta de Madera to Point Nago the 
fhore is high, rocky, und fteep, confequently 
inacceflible. Having now defcribed the fea- 
coalt of the ifland, 1 fhail proceed to give an: 
account of. the inland parts. 

ABOUT four miles inland from Santa Cruz,, 
ftands the city of St. Chriftobal de la. Laguna,. 
i.e. St. Chriftopher of the Lake. The road. 
to it from Santa Cruz is a pretty fteep afcent,. 
fill you come within a. fmall diftance of the. 
¡ town, which is fituated in the corner of a: 
| large plain, about four miles in length, and. 
| about a mile in breadth. This city. is the ca- 

pital of the ifland, and contains two parifh: 
vt D 5, churches,, 
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churches, three convents of Friars, two of 
Nuns, and three hofpitals, two of which are 
for the venereal difeafe, and the other for 
foundlings; with many handfome private 
buildings: the convents of Friars are of three 
different orders, viz. the Auguftine, the Do- 
minican, and the Francifcan; and thofe of the © 
Nuns, Dominicans of St. Catherine and Fran- 
cifcans of St. Clara. The Jefuits have a houfe 
here, where only two of that order’ refide, 
having found little or no encouragement for 
more inthe place. The water which the in- 

habitants drink, is conveyed in troughs or 
fpouts to the town, from the mountains fituat- 

ed to the fouthward of the plain. 

In this city there is no trade, nor any fhew: 
of bufinefs, it being chiefly inhabited by the 
gentry of the ifland, particularly the officers 
of juftice, fuch as the Corregidor and his Ti- 
niente or Lieutenant; the Regidores or Ca- 
vildo; with the Judge of the Indies, who 
prefides in the Indiashoufe, where all matters 
relating to the Weft India commerce are ma-. 
naged: here is alfo an Office of Inquifition, 
with its proper officers, fubje& to the Tribu- 
nal of the Holy Office at Gran Canaria. Not-_ 
withftanding all thofe people refide here, the- 
city appears to a ftranger pafling through it, 
as defolate and almoft uninhabited; for he can: 
hardly fee any body in the ftreets, in the moft 
frequented of which he may obferve grafs. 
growing. A perfon who has been in Holland, 
and compares St. Chriftobal de la Laguna with, 
Santa Cruz, will naturally think of the differ- 
ence between the appearance of Delft and: 
Amfterdam.. : pe 


y 
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Ar the fouth fide of the city, or rather be- 
hind it, is a laguna (i. e. a lake) about half a: 
mile in circumference, from which the city 
takes its name, which is dry in the fummer- 
feafon, but in the winter full of ftagnant wa- 
ter. This city, fituated on a plain, and ele- 
vated a great height above the fea, is extreme- 
ly cold in winter, and expofed to the wind in: 
all feafons. When the trade-wind blows frefh 
at north-north-eaft and north-eaft in the bay’ 
of Santa Cruz, the north-weft wind:prevails 
here, and blows generally with great vehe- 
mence. The inhabitants of Laguna have 
planted an avenue of trees on the brow of the 
hill, or extremity of the plain, juft where the 
road defcends to Santa Cruz ; ; but, by the vio- 
lence of the wind, they are all: bent to the 
fouth-eaft, and tripped of their leaves: they 
were obliged: to build circular walls around 
each of them when they were planted, to fe- 
eure them from-the wind, until they were 
ftrong enough to refift'its force. 
From the weftern extremity of the plain of. 
Laguna the road defcends to la Mantanza de> 
Centejo, a large village, chiefly inhabited by * 
peafants: 1t is in the midway between Santa 
Cruz and Port Orotava.- From thence to la: 
Villa de Orotava, the country abounds with 
habitations; foron the right hand are the large 

villages or rather towns of “Tacoronte, Saufal,. 
and la Rambla, befides many fmall villages. 
and ‘detached houfes. La Villa de Orotava, 
about three lescues inland from Port Orotava, 
is alarge place, and contains feveral churches, 
conyents of Friars and Nuns, with a number 
of ftately private buildings of ftone. A rivuleté 
| runss 
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runs through the midít of the town, which 
fupplys the inhabitants with water, and re- 
freíhes their gardens and orchards. This 
place appeared to me to be about as large a- 
gain as Port Orotava. Continuing the fame 
route to the weftward, the next town is Reale- 
jo; being a large place, fituated about a league 
or four miles beyond la Villade Orotava, and 
furrounded with vineyards. All thele places 
are populous, and fituated a little way from 
the fea, from whence moft of them may be 
feen; and indeed no habitations here are at a 
greater diftance from it than three leagues. 
‘The whole ifland continues rifing on all fides 
from the fea, till it terminates in the Pike,. 
which is the centre. The north fide is the — 
toft fertile, and afcends more gradually than: 
the others, particularly a fpace along the fhore 
about three leagues in breadth, bounded on 
the fides by high mountains, or rather cliffs ;. 
but inland, or upwards from the fea, it rifes 
like a hanging garden all the way, without any, 
confiderable interruption. of hills. or valleys, 
till you come within a league of the clouds. | 
In the weftern border of this fpace is fituated 
Realejo; and on the eaftern, La Rambla. Be- 
tween them are the towns of Orotava and Port 
Orotava, with a number of detached habita- 
tions Ícattered about from the fea-fhore up- 
wards to the clouds, in or beyond which are 
no houfes or habitations; yet the clouds are. 
not higher than the middle diftance between. 
the fea and the fummit of the Pike. All the. 
fertile ground, within a league of. the fea, is. 
covered with vines; that of the next league: 
produces corn; and the third, fome corn, 
; woods 
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woods of chefnut-trees, and many other dif- 
ferent forts, particularly brefos, which are 
ufed by the natives for fuel. Above thefe 
woods are the clouds, which, in fine weather, 
toward the evening generally defcend gradu- 
ally and reft upon thofe woods until the morn- 
ing, when they reafcend about a league, and 
there remain until the fucceeding evening, 
In that height of the ifland where they reft in 
the day-time, there was formerly a. great 
quantity of ftately pine-trees ; but being eafy 
to come at, they were almoft all cut down by 
' the inhabitants of the adjacent villages, fo 
that few now remain in this part which I am 
defcribing ; but in other places of the ifland in 
the fame altitude, and which are diftant from 
any habitations, there are great numbers. of 
them. From Orotava, afcending to the fum- 
mit. of the ifland, leaving the Pike * on the 
right hand, and then defcending to the fouth- 
weft, we come to the town of Chazna,. called 
by fome Villa Flor, where there is a.convent 
of Friars ; near it is a well of an acid water, 
which has a medicinal quality, and is reckon- 
ed an efficacious remedy for many diforders,, 
but pernicious and fatal to thofe who drink it 
when troubled. with the venereal difeafe. On 
the fouth-eaft of the ifland, inband from Can- 
delaria, is the town of GUimar, a confider- 
able place, but, like Chazna, remote from, 
other habitations: both thefe towns have fome 
families living in them, who:know themfelves 
to be the genuine offspring of the Guanches.. 


* E do not confider the Pike as the top of the. 
ifland, but rather as'a hill or mountain upon it. 


Ihave 
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L have feen and converfed with fome of thefe: 
people, but they could not gratify my curio- 
fity in any thing concerning the manners and: 
cuftoms of their anceftors, whofe language 
they have entirely loft. ‘They appeared to 
me to be of a fairer complexion than the: 
Spaniards of the province of Andalufia. Above 
or inland from Garrachica, is Ico, a large and: 
populous town,abounding with wealthy people:: 
here are fome manufaétures of filk, particu- 
larly ftockings, which are exported to the 
Spanifh Weft Indies. Befides thofe places al-- 
ready defcribed, are many {mall villages, par- 
ticularly. weftward from Realejo, towards Ico: 
and Buenavifta; alfo in the mountains, be- 
tween the city of Laguna and Point Nago, are: 
many pleafant romantic little valleys and hol- 
lows, well watered, and abounding with fhady 
groves: thefe are the molt agreeable places in: 
the iflands but the gentry of Tenerife have no: 
tafte for country-houfes or folitary retirements, . 
chufing rather to live in towns, The inhabi- 
tants of thofe mountains are fairer than the 
other inhabitants of the ifland; probably they. 
are the offspring of thofe fair people who liv- 
edon the north fide of the ifland,. of whom: 
mention is made in the Hiftory of the Difcovery. 
and Conqueft. 

CONSIDERING the number of large and’ — 
populous towns fituated in Tenerife, with the 
villages, and detached habitations, it will be 
no furprize to underftand that this ifland, when» 
the laft account was takea, contained no lefs 
than ninety-fix thoufand perfons. Indeed it is 
computed to contain as many inhabitants as 
all: the reft of. the feven iflands together. Y 

never: 
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never heard the number of any of them cal- 
culated, but Tenerife, Palma, and Hierro: 
the fecond of thefe is faid to have thirty thou- 
fand inhabitants, and the laft one thoufand ;. 
thefe added, fall fhort of the number in Te. 
nerife by fixty-five thoufand, which, accord- 
“ing to the above-mentioned computation, re- 
mains to be divided among. the iflands Lance- 
rota, Fuertaventura, Gran Canaria, and Go- 
mera. I fuppofe then, by what I have had: 
opportunity of obferving, that Fuertaventura. 
may contain ten thoufand perfons; Lance- 
rota, eight thoufand; Gomera, feven thou- 
land; and Canaria, forty thoufand. . 

BeFore I leave the defcription of Tenerife, 
it will not be improper to give fome account 
of the Pike, fo much taken notice of by all who. 
have had occafion to país near it and obferve: 
its prodigious height. 
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CoH AP. ov. 


Of the Pike of Tenerife. 


N the beginning of. the month of Septem- 

ber, 1761, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, I fet out on horfeback,: in company 
with a Mafter of a fhip, from Port Orotava,. 
to vifit the Pike. We had with us a fervant, 
a muleteer, and a guide: after afcending about 
fix miles, we arrived, towards fun-fet, at the 
molt diftant habitation from the fea this way, 
which. was in. a hollow, Here we found an 
aqueduct of open troughs.or fpouts, that con- 
veys water down from the head of the hollow. 
-Here our fervants watered the cattle, and fill-- 
ed fome fmall barrels with water, to ferve us 
on our expedition. While they were thus 
employed, we alighted and walked into the: 
hollow, which we found to be very pleafant,. 
abounding with many trees that fent forth an. 
odoriferous fmell. Near the houfes are fome 
fields of maize or Indian corn: in feveral places. 
on this fide of the ifland, the natives have two- 
crops of this grain. Mounting again, we 
travelled for fome time ona fteep road, and 
got into the woods and the clouds juft as it 
grew dark; we cculd not well mifs our way,. 
the road being bounded on both fides with trees- 
or bufhes, which were chiefly laurel, favine,. 
and brefos or brufhwood:; having travelled a- — 

bout. 
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bout a mile, we came to the upper edge of 
the wood above the clouds, where we alight- 
ed, made a fire, and fupped ; fome time after 


‘we lay down to fleep under the bufhes. A- 


bout half an hour after ten, the moon fhining 
bright, we mounted again, and travelled flow- 
ly two hours, through an exceffive bad road, 
refembling ruins of ftone buildings fcattered 
over the fields. After we got out of this 
road, we came upon fmall light white pumice- 
ftone like peas or fhingle. Here we road at a 


¿pretty good pace for near an hour. The air 


now began to be very fharp, cold, and pierce- 
ing, and the wind blew {trong about fouth- 
weft or weft-fouth-weft, Our guide advifed 
us to alight here, as it was a convenient place, 
and reft till four or five in the morning. We 
followed his counfel, and entered into a cave, 
the mouth of which was built up to about a 
man’s height, to prevent the wind and cold 
from getting in. Near this place we were fo 
lucky as to find fome dry withered retamas, 
which was the only fhrub or vegetable we 
faw hereabout; with thefe we made a great 
fire to warm ourfelves, and then’ fell afleep, 
but were foon awaked by an itching of the 
íkin, which we imagined proceeded from fleas, 
but wzs owing to the cold thin air, want of 
reft, and fleeping in our cloaths; a thing I 
have known to happen to people on fuch ex- 
peditions. We palled away the time here as 
well as we could; but while we crept fo near 
the fire, that one fide was almoft fcorched, the 

other was benumbed with cold. 
ABOUT five in the morning we mounted 
again, and travelled flowly about a mile, for 
the 


y 
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the road here was rather too. fteep for travell- 
ing on horfeback, and our horfes were now 
fatigued. At laft we came among fome great 
| Joofe rocks, where was.a fort of cottage built 
of loofe ftones: the name of this place our 
guide told us was Eftancia de los Ingleffes (1. e. 
the Englifh pitching-place), fo called, | ima- 
gine, from fome Englifh people. refting there 
on their way to vifit the Pike, for. none go 
~that journey but foreigners, and fome poor 
people of..the ifland, who earn their bread by 
gathering brimftone; the Spanith gentry hav-_ 
ing no curiofity of this kind, Here, we a- — 
lighted again, the remainder of our way be- — 
ing too fteep for riding, and left one.of our 
fervants to look after the cattle, and then pro- 
ceeded on our journey afoot. We. walked 
hard to get ourfelves a heat, but were foon — 
fatigued by the fteepnefs of the road, which 
was alfo loofe and fandy.. When we got to 
the top of this rifing or-hill, we came to a vaft 
number of loofe great ftones, whofe furfaces 
were flat: each of thofe ftones or rocks was,. 
en a-medium, about ten feet every way. This 
road was not fo. fteep as the other, but we were: 
obliged to travel.a confiderable way over the- 
rocks, leaping from one to another, for they - 
were not all quite clofe to each other. A- 
mong thefe is a cavern, where is a well, or 
natural refervoir, into which we defcended by 
a ladder, which the poor people placed there 
for that purpofe. This cavern is fpacious 
within, being almoft ten yards wide, and 
twenty in height: all the bottom of it, exr 
cept juft at the feet of the ladder, is covered’ 
with water, which is about two fabes. dae 
andi 
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and was then frozen towards the inner edges 
of the cave: we attempted to drink of this 
water, but could not, by reafon of its excef- 
five coldnefs; however, our guide filled a 
bottle, which ¡he had. purpofely brought from 
the Eftancia. After travelling about a quarter 
or half a mile upon the great {tones or rocks, 
we came to the bottom of the real Pike, or 
fugar-loaf, which is very fteep, and to add to: 
the difficulty of afcending, the ground is loofe 
and gives way under the feet, and confequenf- 
ly extremely fatiguing; for although the 


length .of this eminence is not above half a 


mile ; yet we were.obliged to fop and take. 
breath I believe thirty times; at laft we got 
to the top, where we lay about a quarter of 
an hour to reft ourfelves, being quite fpent with 
fatigue. When we left the Eftancia in the 
morning, the fun was juft emerging from the 
clouds, which were fpread out under us at a 
great diftance downward, appearing like the o- 
cean. Above the clouds, at a vaft diftance to. 
the north, we faw fomething black, which . 
we imagined to be the top of the ifland of 
Madeira. We took the bearings of it bya 


| pocket compafs, and found it to be exaétly.in 


the direétion of that ifland from Tenerife;: 
but before we got to the top of the Pike it 
difappeared. We faw from hence the tops of 
the iflands Palma, Gomera, Hierro, and Gran 
Canaria; they feemed to be quite near, but 


‘we could neither perceive Lancerota or Fuer- 


taventura, becaufe they are not high enough 
lo pierce the clouds. Unfortunately we did 
not find the air quite clear and free from 
clouds, otherwife 1 know not but we might 

y . have- 
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have feen Madeira, Porto Santo, and even the 
neareft part of Mount Atlas, which is about 
an hundred leagues diftant from hence; for 
although I faid before, that viewing the Pike 
from thé ocean, it could not be diftinguifhed 
from the fky farther off than an hundred and 
fifty or an hundred and fixty miles; yet it 
muft be obferved that the air above the clouds 
is by far thinner, more pure, and freer from: 
vapours than the air below; for before we 
came to the Eftancia de los Ingleffes, we ob- 
ferved the moon and ftars to fhine with un- 
common brightnefs; befides, the fpherical 
figure of the earth could not prevent our fee- 
ing Mount Atlas, becaufe its fummit and that 
of Tenerife, by reafon of their immenfe: 
height (although fo far afunder) would yet be: 
far exalted above the horizon. But whether 
or not vifion extends fo far as what 1 am now 
hinting, I leave to others to determine. | 
AFTER we had refted fome time, we began 
to look about and obferve the top of the Pike. 
Its dimenfions feemed to be exaétly as defcrib- 
ed by one Mr. Eden, whofe journey to the 
Pike we find related in fome of our accounts 
of the Canary Iflands. He fays the length is. 
&bout an hundred and forty yards, the breadth 
an hundred and ten. It is hollow, and fhaped. 
within like a bell fubverted. From the edges 
or upper part of this bell, or cauldron, as the 
natives call it, to the bottom is about forty. 
yards.’ In many parts of this hollow, we ob- 
ferved fmoke and fteams of fulphur iffuing 
forth in puffs. The heat of the ground in 
fome particular places was fo great, as to pe- 
netrate through the foles of our fhoes to our 
| feet 


| 
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feet : feeing fome fpots of earth or {oft clay, 
we tried the heat with our fingers, but could 
not thruft them in farther than half an inch, 
for the deeper we went, the more intenfe we 
found the heat. We then took our guide’s 
flaff, and thruft it to the depth of three inches 
into a hole or porous place, where the {moke 
feemed to be thickeft, and held it there about 
a minute, and then drew it out, when we 
found it burned to charcoal. We gathered. 
here many pieces of moft curious and beauti- 
_ ful brimftone of all colours, particularly azure. 
blue, green, violet, yellow, and {carlet. But. 
what chiefly engaged the attention of my com- 
panion, was the extraordinary and uncommon 
appearance of the clouds below us, at a great 
diftance, they feemed like the ocean, only the 
furface of them was not quite fo blue and. 
Ímooth, but had the appearance of very white | 
wool ; and where this cloudy ocean, as I may 
call it, touched the fhore, it feemed to foam 
like billows breaking on the fhore. When 
we afcended through the clouds, it was dark ; 
but when we mounted again, between ten 
and eleven, the moon fhone byght, the clouds 
were then below us, and about a mile dif. 
tant: we took them for the ocean, and won- 
dered to fee it fo near; nor did we difcover 
our miftake until the fun arofe. When we 
defcended to the clouds, in returning from the 
Pike, and entered within them, they appear-_ 
ed to us as a thick fog or mift, of the con-. 
fiftence of thofe we frequently fee in England: 
all the trees of the fore-mentioned woods, and 
our cloaths were wet with it, — 

E HB, 
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THE air on the top of the Pike was thin, 
cold, piercing, and of a dry parching nature, 
like the fouth-eafterly winds which I have felt 
in the great defert of ‘Africa, or the Levan-' 
ters in the Mediterranean: or even not unlike 
thofe dry eafterly winds which’ are frequent in’ 
the northern parts of Europe, in clear weather, 
in the months of March or April. 

In afcending the higheft part of the moun- 
tain, called the fugar-loaf, which is very fteep, 
our hearts panted and beat vehemently, fo that 
as I obferved before, we were obliged to reft 
above thirty times to take breath ; but whether ' 
this was owing to the thinnefs of the air'caul= 
ing a difficulty of refpiration, or to the un- — 
common fatigue which we fuffered in climbing 
the hill, I cannot determine; but believe it 
was partly owing to the one, and partly to the 
other. Our guide, a flim, agile, old’ man, 
was not affected in the fame manner with us, 
but climbed up with eafe, like a goat; for he 
was one of thofe poor men who earn their — 
living by gathering brimftone in the cauldron 
and other volcanos, the Pike itfelf being no. 
other, though it has not burned for fome years | 
paft, as may be plainly underftood by the na- 
ture of its fubítance ; and indeed all the top 
of the ifland fhews evident marks of fóme ’ 
terrible revolution that has happened in Te- 
nerife; for the fugar-loaf is nothing elfe than 
earth mixed’ with aíhes afd calcined ftones, 
thrown out of the bowels of the earth: and the © 
great fquare itones, before defcribed, feem to 
have been thrown out of the cauldron: or hol- 
low of the Pike, whén'itwas a vólcaño.. The”. 
top of the Pike is inacceflible in every way y 

ut 
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bit that’ by which’ we went up, viz. by the 
eaft’ fide. Its fteepeft part is on the north- 
weft; towards Garrachica. We tumbled fome 
loofe rocks down from that’ quarter, which 
rolled a'vaft way, till we loft fight of them: 

-Havine furveyed every thing worthy of 
obfervation, we returned to the Eftancia, 
where our horfes were left; the whole time 
fpent in defcending from the top of the Pike 
to this place, was only half an hour, although 
the afcent took us up about two hours and a’ 
half. It was now’ about ten in the morning, 
and the fun fhone fo exceffively hot,: as'to'o- 
blige us to take fhelter in the cottage; being 

exceedingly fatigued, we lay down there, -in- 
tending to fleep, but could not: for the cold, 
which was fo intenfe under the fhade, that we’ 
were obliged to kindle a fire to keep ourfelves | 
warm. 

AFTER taking fome repofe, we mounted’ 
our horfes about noon, and defcended by the 
fame way that we went up, and came to fome 
pines, fituated- about two miles above the 
clouds: between thefe- pines and: the’ Pike, 
gtows no herb, fhrub, tree, or grafs, except- 
ing the fore-mentioned retama. About five 
of the clock in the evening we arrived at O- 
rotava, not having alighted’ by the way to 
ftop, only fometimes to walk where the road 
was too fteep for riding. ‘The whole diftance 
we rode in the five hours fpent in coming down 
from the Eftancia to Orotava, we computed 
¡to be about fifteen Englifh miles, travelling 
at the rate of three miles an hour: fuppofe 
then we dedu& five of thefe for windings and 
| turnings, the diftance from the fea to the Ef 
tancia, 
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tancia, in a ftrait line, will be about ten miles; 
which, if carefully compared with the afcent 
of the road *, I reckon will make the per- 
pendicular height of the Eftancia to be about 
four Englifh miles; to which add a mile of 
perpendicular height from thence to the Pike, 
the whole will be about five Englifh miles: I 
am very certain I cannot be miftaken in. this 
calculation above a mile either way. ‘There 
is no place in.the world more proper for an 
obfervatory than the Eftancia: if a commodi- 


ous warm houfe or cottage was built upon it, 


to accommodate aftronomers while the mo- 
derate weather continues, viz. all July, Au- 
guft, and September, they might make their 
obfervations, take an account of the wind and 
weather of the region above the clouds, and 


remark their nature and properties. But if. 
any perfon intends to vifit the Pike, 1 would — 
advife him to wait for fine clear weather, car- © 


ry a good tent, plenty of water, and fome 


provifions along with him, that he may be © 


enabled to remain at the Eftancia four or five 
days, in which time he might go twice or 


thrice to the top of the Pike, and make his ob- _ 


fervations at leifure. 


* ] imagine that no one who has been at Oro- 


tava, will think twenty-two or twenty-three degrees — 
too great an afcent from thence to the fummit of — 
the ifland ; for fo many have | allowed in calculat- ~ 


ing the perpendicular height. 


CHAP. 
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Gi Al Paced. 


Of the Weather of Tenerife; and its Produce. 


HE weather in Tenerife is not different 
from that in Canaria, already defcribed ; 
but there is fomething particular here with 
refpe&t to the winds; for along the coaft of 


Africa, adjacent to thefe iflands, the trade- 


wind blows from the north-north-weft, to the 


north-eaft, according as it comes from the 


land or fea; taking the medium of thefe, we 
may fay that the trade-wind blows there at 
north-by-eaft; at Lancerota and Fuertaven- 
tura, at north-north-eaft; at Canaria, north- 
eaft; but at Tenerife, north-eaft-by-eaft ; 
and further to the weftward, at Palma, it 
blows at eaft-north-eaft. We may obferve by 
this, that the further we depart from the coatft 
of Africa, the more we find the wind to veer 
to the eaftward; but beyond Palma it remains 
the fame, viz. at eaft-north-eaft, for then it 
is out of the reach of the attraétion or influ- 
ence of the African coalt. What caufes that 
influence, I fhall have occafion to explain in 


‘the defcription of the continent. The above 
account of the winds is only to be underftood 


of fine weather, when the trade-wind blows 
true, for it often varies a few points. 
THE fea-breeze in Tenerife generally fets 
in about ten o’clock in the morning, on the 
WOR TT, E eaft 
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eaft and north-eaft fides of the ifland, and blows 
till five or fix in the evening, when it falls 
calm until midnight; then the land-wind be- 
gins, and continues until feven or eight in the 
morning, when it is fucceeded by a calm, 
which continues until the fea-breeze begins a- 
gain to blow. | 
Tue fea-breeze in the bay of Santa Cruz, 
and on all the eaft fide of the ifland, blows 
commonly at eaft; and the land wind at weft. 
On the north fide, the fea-breeze blows at 
north-eaft-by-eaft, or north-eaft; and the 
land-wind dire@tly oppofite toit. But at Point 
Nago, where the land projeéts far into the 
fea towards the north-eaft, there is no land- 
wind, 
On the brow of the hill, behind or above 
Santa Cruz, and at the city of Laguna, a frefh 
gale at north-wett prevails all the time of the 
fea-breeze, which is occafioned by the moun- 
tains almoft furrounding the plain; for they 
are fo exceeding high on the fouth fide of it, 
as to beat back the fea-breeze, and throw it 
againít the mountains that bound the north 
fide of the plain, where finding no paffage, tt 
weers to the fouth-eaft, where meeting with 
no refiftance, it forces itfelf through the plain 
with great vehemence, until it comes to the 
brow of the hill above-mentioned, where part 
of the current of air pours down the hill to- 
wards Santa Cruz, and even advances within 
a mile and half of the fea, where it is check- 
ed by the true fea-breeze. The inhabitants of 
Laguna and Santa Cruz receive fome benefit 
from the ftrength of this north-weft wind, as 
it fets at work twelve or fifteen mills, which 
they 
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they have erected on the brow of the hill, for 
grinding of corn. | 
On the fouth-weft coaft of Tenerife there 
is no regular fea or land-breeze, becaufe the 
trade or north-eafterly wind cannot get at it 
by reafon of the immenfe height of the ifland 
towering above the region of that wind; fo 
that on this fide of the ifland, either an eddy- 
wind at fouth-weft prevails, ora calm. 
Tue clouds, as I obferved before, are ge- 
neérally fufpended half way between the fea and 
top of the Pike. Below thofe clouds, the 
north-eafterly winds moftly prevail ; and at the 
fame time above them, we find a frefh wefter- 
ly gale; which I believe to be the cafe in every 
part of the world where the trade-wind blows. 
I cannot pretend to account properly for this 
phenomenon, but fo it is onthe top of Tene- 
rife, and of fume of the reft of the iflands. 
The hard northerly gales that blow in the 
winter feafon in the fea adjacent to the Canary 
lilands, never blow home to the fhore, being 
as it were ftruck dead, if not reflected by the 
exceflive height of the land, over which the 
wind cannot país. ‘This I have often experi- 
enced; for I have feveral times run from the 
Lizard Point, in Cornwall, to the Canary 
Tílands in nine, ten, and twelve days, with 
freth gales of northerly wind, a great fea fol- 
dowing us all the way: when we arrived there, 
1 was informed there had been in all that time 
a heavy long {well on the north fide of the 
iflands, but not a breath of wind, fo that the 
fhips then lying in Port Orotava rode with a 
flack cable. But on the north fide of Tene- 
| tife, viz. at Orotava, a north-weft Viol is 
E: 2 excecd. 
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exceeding dangerous, for that wind blows up- — 
on the fhore, but not direétly againft the ex- 
ceffive high land, which no doubt would dead- 
en and refle&t it, but againft the land projec- 
ting out north-eaft into the fea, and which is 
terminated by Point Nago: now that land be- 
ing moderately high, and rifing gradually from 
the fea towards the mountains of Laguna, 
the north-weft wind finds a paflage over it, 
and confequently blows freely. However, the 
pilots who ‘have the charge of fhips in this 
road, know the figns of the weather fo well, 
that they take care not to be furprifed with a 
north-weft wind, for when they find it com- 
ing on, they flip their cables and put out to. 
fea. ‘They are fo watchful in this matter, that 
no fhip has been wrecked here by that wind — 
in the memory of man. 

Tue produce of this ifland is much the 
fame as that of Canaria, only there is lefs 
corn-land here, and more vineyards. . The 
wines are ftrong, good, and fit for exportatl- 
on, efpecially to hot climates, which improve 
them much. ‘There was formerly a great 
quantity of Malvafia or Canary fack made | 
here, but of late days, there are not above 
fifty pipes made in a feafon ; for they gather 
the grapes when green, and make a dry hard 
wine of them; which, when about two or. 
three years old, can hardly be diftingufhed from | 
Madeira wine, but after four years of age, it 
turns fo mellow and fweet, that it refembles | 
the wine of Malaga in Spain. Orchilla-weed ' 
grows here in abundance, as it does in all the | 
Canary Iflands. . 


—— 
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Defcription of the Ifand of Palma. 


ROM Teno, the weft end of Tenerife,, 

to the neareft part of the ifland of Palma, 
it is, welt-north-weft, feventeen leagues. Pal- 
y ma is about eight leagues in length, reckon- 
ing it from north to fouth, and the extreme: 
breadth about fix leagues. 

Tus fummit of this ifland is higher than’ 
that of Tenerife; for, as I obferved before,, 
we reckon the Pike, or fugar-loaf, only as a: 
hill placed on the top of the ifland. When 
one who has not feen land cf an uncommon 
height, approaches within twelve leagues of 
the iflands Tenerife and Palma, in clear wea- 
ther, and comes all at once to behold them, 
his furprize will be very great, and not unlike’ 
that which ftrikes a perfon who has never feen 
the ocean, until he comes to have a full view 
of it all at once from the top of an adjacent 
mountain. 

Tue chief port in Palma is that of Santa 
Cruz, on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland. The 
mark by which a firanger may find it, is the 
following: when he approaches to the eaft 
fide of the ifland, Palma will then appear to 
him fhaped exadlly like a faddle. Let him 
fteer fo as to fall in a little to windward of the 
loweft place, or middle of the faddle, until 

E 3 he 
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he comes within a mile of the land; then run — 


along-fhore to the fouthward, and he will per- 
ceive the town clofe by the fea-fhore, and the 
fhipping lying in the road; but as the land be- 
hind or above the town is high and fteep, one 
cannot difcern the fhipping till within a mile 
of them. ‘The road is within a mufquet-fhot 
of the fhore, where veffels commonly ride in 
fifteen or twenty fathoms water, and are ex- 
pofed to eafterly winds; yet, with good an- 
chors and cables, may ride with great fafety, 
in all winds that blow in this part of the world, 
for the ground is clean and good, and the great 


height of the ifland, with the perpendicular E 


height of the land facing the road, repels the 


wind that blows upon it, though ever fo ftrong; — 
yet there is always, in good weather, a gentle — 


fea-breeze in the road. When there is a great 


north-eaft fwell out at fea, it comes rolling — 


into the bay; but, for want of wind, and be- 


: 
f 


taute of the deepnefs of the water clofe to the © 


fhore, it has no power or force, fo that fhips — 

} 
Thefe things confidered, we may conclude the — 
road ‘of Santa Cruz, in Palma, to be more © 
fecure than any of thofe of Canaria or Tene- — 


rife; but in the winter-time, the rolling fwell * 


in fuch a cafe ride here with a flack cable. 


} 
y! 


y 


that comes into the bay, breaks high upon the — 
beach, and prevents boats from going off or ~ 
landing, for the fpace of three or four days | 
together. A fmall mole was formerly built — 
here, at a confiderable expence, but was foon — 
after deftroyed by the violence of the furf 
Another has been begun to be ereéted there, © 
and the work carried on for fome years paft, — 


but I do not know that it is yet finifhed. 


SANTA _ 
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SANTA Cruz DE LA PALMA is a large 
town, containing two parifh churches, feve- 
ral convents of Friars and Nuns, with many 
neat private buildings; though not fo good 
and large as thofe of the city of Palmas in 
Canaria, or of the towns of Tenerife. Near 
the mole is a caftle or battery, mounted with, 
a few cannon, for the defence of the fhipping 
in the bay, and to prevent an enemy from 
landing. Inthe middle of the town, near the 
great church, is a fountain, filled by a rivu- 
let, which plentifully fupplies the inhabitants: 
with good water. 

Tassacorta, the next port, lies on the: 
fouth-weft part of the ifland; it is expofed to: 
wefterly winds, and litile frequented by any: 
veffels excepting boats, 

Iy all this ifland there ts no town: of any 
note, excepting Santa Cruz; but many vil- 
lazes, the chief of which are St. Andres: and 
Taflacorta. | 

In the north-eaft part of Palma; inland, is 
a fpacious high mountain, fteep on all fides,. 
called la Caldera, i. e. the Cauldron. This: 
mountain is nollow, like the Pike of Tenerife;. 
the fummit is about two leagues in diameter 
every way, and within defcends gradually from: 
thence to the bottom, which is a {pace of a- 
bout thirty acres. 

On the declivity of the infide fpring feveral 
rivulets, which join all together at the bottom, 
and iffue in one ftream through a paflage to 
the outfide of the mountain from which it de- 
fcends, and, after running fome diftance from 
thence, it turns two fugar-mills, ‘The water 
of this ftream is unwholefome, by reafon of 

its 
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its being tainted with other water, of a. per- 
nicious quality, which mixes with it in the 
cauldron... All the infide of the cauldron a- 
bounds with herbage, and is covered with lau- 
rels, te-a or pitch-pine, palms, lignum Rho- 
dium, and retamas; thefe laft, in this ifland, 
have a yellow bark, and grow to the fize of 
large trees, but in the others they are only 
íhrubs. The fhepherds here are very careful 
not to let the he-goats feed on the leaves of the 
retama, becaufe they breed a ftone in the 
bladder, which kills them. 

On the outfide of the cauldron fpring two 
rivulets, one of which runs northward to the 
village of St. Andres, and turns two fugar-mills, 
the other runs to the eaftward, to the town of 
Santa Cruz, Befides thefe there are no other 
rivulets, ftreams, or fountains of water of any 
confequence in the ifland; for which reafon the 
natives build fquare refervoirs or tanks, with 
planks of pitch-pine, which they make tight 
by caulking; thefe they fill from the torrents 
of rain-water that fall down from the moun- 
tains in the winter-feafon, and preferve it for 
themfelves and great cattle; for the fheep, 
goats, and hogs, in places diftant from the 
rivulets, feed on roots of fern and afphodil * 
almoft all the year round, and therefore have 
little or no need of water, there being moif- 
ture enough in thofe roots to fupply their want. - 
The fouth quarter of the ifland is moft defti- 
tute of water; yet there is a medicinal well of 
hot water there, fo clofe to the fea fhore that 


* ‘The Spaniards call thefe laft, roots of gamones, 
which I believe to be roots of afphodil. © 
the 
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the tide flows into it at full fea. At anothe! 
place, called Uguer, is a cave, which has 2% 
long narrow entrance, fo {trait that a perfon 
mult enter it backwards, keeping his face all 
the while towards the mouth of the cave: that 
he may fee his way. After he has got through. 
this paflage,. he enters into a fpacious grotto,. 
where water diftils from between the large 
flakes of. flate-ftones that hang from the roof.. 
The leaft blow given to thefe, refounds through 
the cave with a. noife like thunder, In the 

diftriCt of Tifuya.is a mountain, which,. to all 
- appearance, has been removed from. its origi- 
nal fituation. by an earthquake: the natives: 
have a. tradition, thatthe {pot where.it now 
ftands was-a plain, and the moft fruitful fpot 
in the whole ifland, untilit was deftroyed by 
the burning lava, and the fall.of the moun- 
tain. 

‘THE fummit of Palma formerly abounded’ 
with trees; but in the year 1545, and after 
it, a great drought prevailed, which deftroyed: 
them all: however, fome time after, others 
began to fpring, but were deftroyed by the: 
rabbits and other animals, who finding. no: 
pafture below, went.up there and eat all the: 
young trees and herbs ; fo that now the upper 
part of the ifland is quite bare and defolate.. 
Thofe rabbits were firft brought.to Palma by 
Don Pedro Fernandez de Lugo,. the fecond: 
Adelantado,, or Lieutenant-governor of Tene- 
rife, and have fince increafed.exceedingly. 

Berore the fhrubs and trees failed from 
the fummit of the. ifland, much manna fell 
there, which the natives gathered, and fent to: 
Spain for fale. 
+A : Es THE: 
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The produce here is much the fame with 
that of Gran Canaria, only with this diffe- 
rence, that a great quantity of fugar is made 
in Palma, efpecially on the weft fide of the 
ifland. ‘The eaft fide produces good wines, of 
a different tafte and flavour from thofe of Te- 
nerife: the dry wine is fmall-bodied, and of 
a yellow colour. ‘The Malvafia is not fo luf- 
cious or ftrong as that of Tenerife, but when 
it is about three years old, has the flavour of 
a rich and ripe pine apple: but thefe wines are 
very difficult of prefervation when exported, 
efpecially to cold climates, where they often 
turn four. ‘There is abundance of good honey 
here, efpecially in thofe hives which are at a 
diftance from vines and mocanes (a fruit re- 
fembling elder-berries) for both thefe have a 


bad effe& on its colour. In Palma is much — 
- gum-dragon ; and from the te-a or pitch-pine, — 


pitch is extracted in great quantities. 
Atv forts of fruics growing in Canaria or 


Tenerife, are found here aifo, in greater a- — 


bundance, infomuch that the natives cannot 
confume them; but having fugar in great 
plenty, they make vaft quantities of fweet- 


ee ee 


meats and conferves, which they export to — 


the reft of the iflands, and to fome part of the © 


Indies. 


In time of fcarcity of corn, the natives of — 
this ifland make good bread of the roots of — 


fern. Inever eat any of that fort of bread — 


here, but I have in the ifland of Gomera, © 
and found it not much inferior to that made 


of wheat-flour; but the fern in Gomera is 


reckoned better and more wholefome than that — 


of Palma, 


AL~ 
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ALTHOUGH the woods that grew on the 
fummit of Palma were all deftroyed, yet there 
is abundance of trees in the region of the 
clouds, and. beneath it, infomuch that the 
ifland, at about two leagues diftance, appears. 
like one entire wood. Pine-trees grow here 
to fuch a:fize, as to be fit for mafts for the 
largeft fhips; but they are heavy, and,, by: 
realon of the ruggednefs of. the roads, the ex- 
pence of bringing them to the fhore would be 
immenfe; I remember an Englifh American’ 
floop, of one hundred and fifty tons, having. 
loft her maft, was towed in here by the fifh- 
ing- boats; the natives gave the mafter leave: 
to go to the woods and cut any tree fit for his 
purpofe gratis; but the expence of bringing. 
it down, though labour is cheap here, coft 
him twenty-five pounds flerling: neverthelefs,. 
much timber is exported from hence to the. 
reft of the iflands. 

THE air, weather, and: winds are much: 
the lame here as at Canaria and Tenerife, on- 
ly with this difference, that wefterly winds: 
and rain are rather more frequent in Palma, 
the reafon of whichis, that 1 lies more to the: 
weltward and northward, confequently. not 
being fofar within the verge of the north-eaft: 
trade-wind as thofe iflands, is more expofed to: 
variable wiuds, particularly the fouth-weft,. 
which is the moft prevalent wind in the lati-- 
tudes adjacent to thofe. of. the north-eaít: 
trade. 

As to the climate here, and in Canaria, 
Tenerife, Gomera, and Hierro, a perfon will 
find great difference, according as he lives 
near the fea-fhore, or up in the. mountains ; 

: for. 
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for in the months of July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, the heat is fomewhat intolerable near 
the fea-fhore, when there is a calm; but when 
the heat is fo great on the fea-coaft, the air is 
quite frefh and pleafant on the mountains. In 
the middle of winter, the habitations far up 
in the mountains, near the clouds, are excef- 
fively cold; the natives keep fires burning in 
their houfes all the day long, which is never 
done below, near the fea, for there they ufe 
fire only in their kitchens. Were the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Laguna to have the leaft 
idea of the pleafure of the focial winter fire, 
they would no doubt build chimneys in their 
houfes, for in that place the weather is raw 
and cold in that feafon: hail frequently falls 
in this place; and fome of the oldeft of the 
prefent inhabitants remember a great fnow 
falling upon the plain, where it remained for 
fome days. 

For eight months of the year the fummits 
of all the Canary Iflands, Lancerota and Fu- 
ertaventura excepted, are generally covered 
with fnow. 

On viewing Palma at the diftance of three 
leagues off at fea, one would imagine that the 
mountains were full of gutters, or beds of tor= 
rents of rain-water; but thefe only appear - 
little, being high up, confequently at a great 
diltance off; but when one approaches near, he ~ 
finds them to be large valleys or hollows, — 
abounding with wood. 

Thais ifland has not been exempted from 
volcanos, the effeéts of which are itill to be 
feen in almoft every part of it; for the chan- 


nels where the burning matter, melted ores, 
and 
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and calcined ftones and afhes ran, are eafily 
diftinguifhed. In the memory * of fome of 
the oldeft inhabitants living in the year 1750, 
one of thofe fiery rivers ran down from the 
mountains toward the town of Santa Cruz, 
and emptied itfelf into the fea about a mile to 
the northward of the town. No confiderable 
earthquake hath happened in thofe iflands for 
fome years paft, but now and then they have 
fome flight fhocks: they had fome at the time 
of the memorable earthquake at Lifbon, but 
they were fcarce perceptible : only the fudden 


* Nunno de Penna, in his Hiftorical Memoirs, 
fays, that on the 13th of November, 1677, a little 
after fun fet, the earth fhook for thirteen leagues, - 
with a frightful noife, that lafted five days, during 
which the earth opened in feveral places; but the 
greateft gap was upon that called Mont aux Che- 
vres, a mile and a half from the fea, from whence 
‘proceeded a great fire, which caft up ftones and 
pieces of rock. The like happened in feveral places 
thereabouts; and in leís than a quarter of an hour 
it made twenty-eight gaps about the foot of the 
mountain, which vomited abundance of flames and 
burning ftones. It took its courfe over the plain of 
Los Cainos, and ran with violence towards the Holy 
Fountain ; but coming near the brink of the great 
defcent, turned to the right, and forced its way to- 
wards the Old Port, where the Spaniards landed 
when they made themfelves mafters of this ifland, 
He adds, that on the 2oth of November following, 
there wasa fecond eruption of the Mont aux Che- 
vres, from whence came forth ftones and fire, with 
great earthquakes and thunders, for feveral days, fo 
that black cinders were taken up at feven leagues 
diftance, the adjacent lands were entirely deftroyed, 
and the inhabitants forced to quit their habitations, 

flux 
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flux and reflux of the fea was evident enough, 
at Porto de Luz, in Canaria, where the fea 
went about a mile back, and remained there 
for fome time. ‘The people of Palma at that 
time feeing a wreck lying upon the ground, 
which the water had left bare, fome of them 
were fo bold as to go toit, but the fea fuddenly 
returning, fwept them all away. A boatman 
at Port Orotava told me, that on the day of 
the Lifbon earthquake, his boat was hauled 
up on the beach, and he was leaning upon ity. 
converfing with fome fifhermen‘on the ftrand, 
when.all on a fudden the fea floated his boat,. 
and wetted him and his companions to the 
middle; then retiring a great way back, it re- 
turned again, but not with fuch violence as at 
firft; and fo continued ebbing and flowing for 
the fpace of an hour: they were all aftonifhed 
at this firange phenomenon; but when they 
received the news of the deftruétion at Lifbon,.. 
my boatman fwore folemnly that he never — 
would work on All-faints day again while he - 
lived; ** Which oath, added he, I intend moft — 
“5 religioufly to obferve.” | ' 
Tuer black fhining fand which we throw 
upon writing to prevent blotting, is found in 
many places on the fhore of this and the other 
iflands. It feems to have been thrown out of. 
volcanos; and is certainly the moft perfeét: 
iron, for the magnet or load-ftone will, when 
held near it, lick up every grain, leaving no- 
thing behind. I have been told that fome ex- 
periments have been publicly made, without 
effect, to turn this fand into bar-iron: yet Tam 
credibly informed that a gentleman in London ~ 
| underftands 
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underftands this fecret, and has a cafe of razors 
made of this fame black fhining fand. 


CHAP XU. 


Of the Ifland of Gomera. 


i ee middle of Gomera lies fouth-weft 
from Point Teno, in Tenerife, about 

fix leagues diftance. ‘The principal town is fi- 
tuated clofe by the fea-fhore, in the bottom or 
cod of a bay, where fhipping lie land-locked 
from all winds, except the fouth-eaft. Here 
you may moor at a convenient diftance from 
the fhore, from feven fathoms water to fifteen ; 
but as the land-wind frequently blows hard, it 
is neceflary for a fhip to moor witha large 
{cope of cable, otherwife fhe will be in danger 
of being blown out of the bay. The fea here 
is generally fo fmooth, that boats may land on 
the beach without danger. On the north fide 
of the bay isa cove, where fhips of any burthen 
may haul clofe to the fhore (which is a high 
and perpendicular cliff), and there heave down, 
clean, or repair. When boats cannot land on 
‘the beach, on account of the furf, they put 
afhore at this cove, from whence there is a 
path-way, along the face of the cliff, to the 
town; but it is fo narrow that two perfons 
cannot walk a-breaft: near the end of this road 
is a gate, which is always fhut after fun-fet, 
or when it turns dark, and then no man can 
país 
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país that way. About a ftone’s throw from: 
the beach. begins the principal ftreet of the 
town, and from thence runs ftrait inland: “The 
town is called La Villa de Palmas, i. e. the 
Town of Palms, becaufe of the number of 
palm-trees growing there. It has a church 
and convent of Friars, with about one hundred: 
and fifty private houfes, moft of which are but 
mean and fmail. It is well fupplied with good. 
water, which the inhabitants draw: from.wells: 
in every part of the town. In the winter-fea- _ 
fon, a large rivulet, from the mountains, emp» 
ties itfelf into the.port. On the fouth fide of 
the mouth of this rivulet ftands an old round. 
tower, which was built by Don Miguel Pe- 
raza, the firft Count of Gomera; and on the 
top of the perpendicular cliff, on the north fide 
of the cove, is achapel, and.a battery of a few 
pieces of cannon for the defence of the port. 
As I have loft the journals of the voyages in: 
which I touched here, I cannot.be fo particular. 
in giving directions to find this excellent port: 
as 1 could wifh; but, to the beft: of my re- 
membrance, the land that forms the north» 
point of the bay, is the moft foutherly point: 
of land on.the eaft fide of Gomera, that can. 
be feen from-Point Teno in Tenerife. ‘That 
land, when one is- to the northward of it, at: 
about a league diftance, bears a great refem- 
blance to the °Ram-head, near Plymouth- 
found. In going into the bay it is neceffary to 
ftand clofe in with this point, for the land-wind 
is commonly too fcanty for a fhip to fetch the 
proper anchoring-place ; for that reafon it is 
better to come in with the fea-breeze, which 
generally begins to blow here about noon. 
THE 
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The belt place for a fhip to lie here, is 
where a full view may be had along through 
the main ftreet of the town, and at about the 
diftance of a cable’s length from the beach: it 
is neceflary to moor as foon as poffible, becaufe 
of eddy-winds that fometimes blow in the bay. 

GOMERA, though not fo large and populous 
as Palma, is a confiderable ifland; for many 
rivulets flow from its craggy mountains, and 
_ water the narrow valleys; in fhort, in every 
part of the ifland water may be found by dig- 
ging the ground to about the depth of five or 
fix feet. Among the fountains that abound 
here, the following are moft efteemed, viz. 
Chemele, Tegoay, and la Fuente del Conde, 
i.e. the Count’s Fountain. No pines grow 
here, but many other kinds of trees, particu- 
_ larly barbufanos *, mocanes, favines, adernos, 
vinatigos, files, palms, with a great number 
of maftick-trees, which yield abundance of the 
gum of that name. 

THE produce of this ifland is much the fame 
with that of Tenerife, Canaria, or Palma. 
The natives have generally juft corn enough 
for their own ufe, and feldom import nor ex- 

port any. In this particular Gomera refembles 
Gran Canaria, having almoft every neceflary 
within itfelf, and therefore ftands in need of 
little or nothing from abroad; for corn, wine, 
roots, fruit, honey, cattle, and fowls + are 
here in great plenty: and was there encourage- 


* The wood of the barbufano is fomething like 
mahogany, but blacker; when green it ftinks moft 
abominably, 

+ There are no turkeys in Gomera. 

ment 
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ment in Gomera for induftry, the natives could 
eafily manufacture enough of their own wool 
. and raw filk fufficient to clothe themfelves : 
and here is ftone, lime, timber, and all other 
materials fit for building, excepting iron. 
THE Gomeran wine in general is weak, 
poor, and fharp, therefore unfit for exporta- 
tion? yet fome of it, when two years old, ex- 
cels the very beft Madeira wine in tafte and 
flavour, although it is in colour fair as water, — 
and weak as fmall beer. I brought fome do- 
zens of this wine to London, where I fhewed 
it to fome people asa great curiofity; but — 
they did not relifh it, for the Englifh efteem no 
weak wine, let its tafte and flavour be ever fo 
delicate. “The wine-merchants in France, 
Spain, Portugal, and fome other places, know= — 
ing this, take care to mix brandy even with 
the ftrongeft wines which they fend to Eng- © 
land. 
Besipes the animals common in the reft — 
of the iflands, here is plenty of deer, which - 
were originally brought hither from Barbary, 
More mules are bred in Gomera than in any — 
of the feven iflands ; butI do not remember te — 
have feen any camels here. Neither fnakes or - 
ferpents are found in any of the Canary Iflands — 
except Gomera; but I have no reafon to be- — 
lieve, by any thing I could learn, that they 
are venomous or do any harm. | 


CHARA 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of the Ifland of Hierro. 


ZF HIS ifland is about fifteen leagues in 
circumference, and five in breadth. It 
rifes fleep and craggy from the fea, on all 
fides, for above a league, in fuch a manner as 
to render the afcent very difficult and fatiguing : 
after travelling this league, the reft of the 
ifland will be found to be tolerably level and 
fruitful, for it abounds with many kinds of 
trees and fhrubs, particularly pines, brefos, 
favines, laurels, palos blancos, adernos, bar- 
bufanos, acevinos, mocanes, retamas, beech, 
efcobones (of which the Spaniards make 
brooms or befoms), and fome palms; but no 
gum-dragon-trees grow here. 

This ifland produces better grafs, herbs, 
and flowers than any of the other iflands, fo 
that bees thrive and multiply here extremely, 
and make excellent honey. The wine of 
Hierro is poor, weak, and bad, infomuch that 
the natives are obliged to diftil the greateft 
part of it into brandy. There are only three | 
fountains of water in the whole ifland, one of 
them is called Acof *, which in the language 
of the ancient inhabitants fignifies River; a 


* In the Azanaga dialect of the Lybian tongue, 
Afeif fignifies a River. 
name, 
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name, however, which does not feem to have 
been given it on account of its yielding much 


water, for in that refpe& it hardly deferves 


the name of a fountain. More to the north- 
ward is another, called Hapio; and in the 
middle of the ifland is a fpring, yielding a 
ftream about the thicknefs of a man’s finger. 
This laft was difcovered in the year 1565, and 
is called the Fountain of Anton Hernandez. 
On account of the fcarcity of water, the fheep,. 
goats, and {wine here do not drink in the fum- 
mer, but are taught to dig up the roots of fern, 
and chew them to quench their thirft. “The 
great cattle are watered at thofe fountains, and: 
at a place where water diftils from the leaves 
of a tree. Many writers have made mention: 
of this famous tree; fome in fuch a manner as. 
to make it appear miraculous: others again: 
deny the exiftence of any fuch tree, among: 
whom is Father Feyjoo, a modern Spanith.au- 
thor, in his Theatro Critico. But he, and, 
thofe who agree with him in this matter, are 
as much miftaken as they who would make it 
appear to be miraculous. ‘This is the only 
ifland of all the Canaries which I have not been. 
in; but Ihave failed with natives of Hierro, 


a, 
. 


Ay 


who when queftioned about the exiftence of ¡ 


this tree, anfwered in the affirmative. 

Tue author of the Hittory of the Difcovery. 
and Conqueft has given us a particular account 
of it, which I fhall relate here at large. 

“ Tue diftriét in which this tree ftands is: 


€£ called Tigulahe, near to which,. and in the ‘ 


“* cliff or (teep rocky ‘afcent that furrounds the 
** whole ifland, is a narrow gutter or gulley,, 


¢* which commences at the fea, and continues © 


ef to. 
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to the fummit of the cliff, where it joins or 
coincides with a valley, which is terminated 
by the fteep front of arock. On the top of 
this rock grows a tree, called, in the lan- 
guage of the ancient inhabltants, Garfe, i. e. 
Sacred or Holy Tree, which for many years 
has been preferved found, entire, and frefh. 
Its leaves conftantly diftil fuch a quantity of 
water as is fufficient to furnifh drink to every 
living creature.in Hierro; nature having 
provided this remedy for the drought of the 
ifland. It is fituated about a league anda 


“half from the fea. Nobody knows of what 


fpecies it is, only that it iscalled Til, Itts 
diftinét from other trees, and ftands by it- 
felf; the circumference of the trunk is about 
twelve fpans, the dameter four, and in 
height from the ground to the top of the 
higheft branch forty fpans: the circum- 
ference of all the branches together is one 
hundred and twenty feet. The branches 
are thick and extended; the loweft com- 
mence about the height of an ell from the 
ground. Its fruit refembles the acorn, and 
taftes fomething like the kernel of a pine- 
apple *, but is fofter and more aromatic. 
The leaves of this tree refemble thofe of 
the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more 
curved; they come forth in a perpetual fuc- 
ceffion, fothat the tree always remains green. 
Near to it grows a thorn, which faftens on 


* Not the anana, but the fir or pine tree pear, nut, 


orapple. Thofe of Britain have nothing ia them ; 
but the pine-apples in Spain, and fome other coun- 
tries, contain a kernel of an agreeable tafte. 


66 many 
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many of its branches and interweaves with 
them; and at a fmall diftance from the 
Garfe are fome beech-trees, brefos, and 
thorns. On the north fide of the trunk are 
two large tanks or cifterns of rough ftone, 
or rather one ciftern divided, each half being 
twenty feet fquare, and fixteen fpans in 
depth. One of thefe contains water for the 
drinking of the inhabitants, and the other — 
that which they ufe for their cattle, wafh- 
ing, and fuch like purpofes. Every morning, 
near this part of the ifland, a cloud or mift 
arifes from the fea, which the fouth and 
eafterly winds force againft the fore-men- 
tioned fteep cliff; fo that the cloud, having 
no vent but by the gutter, gradually afcends 
it, and from thence advances flowly to the 
extremity of the valley, where it is {topped 
and checked by the front of the rock which 
terminates the valley, and then refts upon 
the thick leaves and wide-fpreading branches 
of the tree, from whence it diftils in drops 
during the remainder of the day, until it is 
at length exhaufted, in the fame manner 
that we fee water drip from the leaves of 
trees after a heavy fhower of rain. This 
diftillation is not peculiar to the garfe, or 
til, for the brefos, which grow near it, like- 
wife drop water; but their leaves being but 
few and narrow, the quantity is fo trifling, 
that though the natives fave fome of it, yet — 
they make little or no account of any but : 
what diftils from the til; which, together - 
with the water of fome fountains, and what 
is faved in the winter-feafon, is fufficient to 
ferve them and their flocks. This tree yields — 

moft — 
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*£ moft water in thofe years when the Levant 
e“ or eafterly winds have prevailed for a conti- 
© nuance; for by thefe winds only, the clouds 
€ or mifts are drawn hither from the fea. A 
«¢ perfon lives on the fpot near which this tree 
“ grows, who is appointed by the Council to 
“€ take care of it and its water, and is allowed 
** 2 houle to live in, with a certain falary. He 
6 every day diftributes to each family of the 
€e diftriét, feven pots or veffels full of water, 
<< befides what he gives to the principal people 
*< of the ifland.” 

WHETHER the tree which yields water at 
this prefent time be the fame as that mentioned 
in the above defcription, I cannot pretend to 
determine, but it is probable there has been a 
fucceffion of them ; for Pliny, defcribing the 
Fortunate Iflands, fays, ‘* In the mountains of 
€ Ombrion are trees, refembling the plant fe- 
“ rula, from which water may be procured 
by preflure: what comes from the black 
€ kind is bitter, but that which the white yields 
<< is {weet and potable.” 

TREES yielding water are not peculiar to the 
ifland of Hierro, for travellers inform us of one 
of the fame kind in the ifland of St. Thomas, 
in the bight or gulph of Guinea. In Cock- 
burn’s Voyages we find the following account 
of a dropping tree near the mountains of Vera 
Paz, in America. | 

“ On the morning of the fourth day we 
€“ came out on a large plain, where were great 
numbers of fine deer; and in the middle 
$6 ftood a tree of unufual fize, fpreading its 
‘* branches over a valt compafs of ground, 
* Curiofity led us up to it: we had perceived, 

at 
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at fome diftance off, the ground about it to 
be wet, at which we began to be fomewhat 
furprifed, as well knowing there had no rain 
fallen for near fix months paft, according to — 
the certain courfe of the feafon in that lati- 
tude; that it was impoffible to be occafioned 
by the fall of dew on the tree, we were con- 
vinced by the fun’s having power to exhale 
away all moifture of that nature a few mi- 
nutes after its rifing. At laft, to our great 
amazement as well as joy, we faw water 
dropping, or as it were diftilling, faft from 
the end of every leaf of this wonderful (nor 
had it been amifs if I had faid miraculous) 
tree; at leaft it was fo with refpeét to us, 
who had been labouring four days through 
extreme heat, without receiving the leaft 
moifture, and.were now almoft expiring for 
the want of it. 
e We could not help looking on this as li- 
quor fent from heaven to comfort and fup- 
port us under great extremity. We catched 
what we could of it in our hands, and drank 
very plentifully of it, and liked it fo well. 
that we could hardly prevail with ourfelves 
to give over. A matter of this nature could | 
not but excite us to make the ftricteft obfer= 
vations concerning it, and accordingly we 
ftaid under the tree near three hours, and 
found we could not fathom its body in five 
times. We obferved the foil where it grew 
to be very ftony ; and, upon the niceft en- 
quiry we could. afterwards make, both of 
the natives of the country and the Spanifh 
inhabitants, we could not learn there was 
any fuch tree known throughout New Spain, 
nor 
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<¢ nor perhaps all America over: but Ido not 
<< relate this as a prodigy in nature, becaufe 1 
€“ am not philofopher enough to afcribe any 
“ natural caufe for it; the learned may, per-. 
 haps, give fubftantial reafon in nature, for 
* what appeared to us as a great and marvel- 
es lous fecret.”. : 

Ir [am not miftaken, there is only one pa- 
rith church in the whole ifland, and no confi- 
derabletown. ‘The port or anchoring-place I 
am not.acquainted with, having never been 
¡there ; but am informed it is an open road, and 
but little frequénted, excepting by boats and 
{mall barks. 

As 1 have now given fome defcription of all 
the Canary Iflands, I fhall proceed to defcribe 
the manners and cuftoms of the natives, their 
trade, policy, &c. But before I enter on that 
fubjeét, it will not be improper to give fome 
account of theiflands, rather rocks, called the 

Salvages; becaufe by fome they are reckoned 

‘as part of the Canary lílands. They lie 
twenty-feven leagues north from Point Nago 
in Tenerife. The chief ifland is high and - 
rocky, and is about a league in circumference. 
Three or four leagues fouth-weft from this 
ifland is another, which refembles the largeft 
Needle rock at the weft end of the Ifle of 
Wight. Between thofe iflands are many rocks 
and fands, fome of which are above and others 
under water; therefore it is dangerous, for 
thofe who are not well acquainted with thofe 
iflands, to approach them, except on the eaft 
fide of the great ifland. I have failed paft it 
this way, within the diftance of a ftone's throw. 
People who come to this ifland, anchor fome- 

Vou, IL F where 
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where on the fouth-eaft fide. It produces no- 

thing but orchilla-weed. Here are great plenty 

of cormorants, or féa-fowls refembling them. 

Some barks and boats from the Canary Iflands 

frequent the Salvages in the fummer in queft 

of wrecks and thofe fea-fowls. “They catch 

the young in their nefts, kill and falt them, and 

then carry them to ‘Tenerife for fale. ‘The 

Salvages, though uninhabited, belong to the 

Portugueze, who reckon them as dependent on 

the ifland of Madeira, and although they 

{carcely ever vifit them, yet they will not al- 

low the Spaniards to gather orchilla-weed there. 

Some years ago a few fifhermen went thither 

in a bark from Tenerife, in queft of wrecks; 

but not finding any, they went afhore and ga- 
thered about half a ton’ of orchilla-weed. 

When this was known at Madeira, the Portu-. 
gueze made complaint thereof to the Gover- 

nor-general of the Canary Iflands, and would 
not be fatisfied till the poor mafter of the bark 
was thrown into prifon, where he remained a 

long time. ‘The Portugueze, in this affair, 
behaved fomewhat like the Englifh, who will 
neither be at the trouble to catch fifh in what: 
they call their own feas, nor fuffer others to 

catch them, without complaining of it asa 
matter of tranfgreflion. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, 
Gomera, and Hierro; their Perfons, Dre/s, 
and Buildings. 


W* have already fhewn, in the Hiftory of 
the Difcovery and Conqueít of thefe 
iflands, who were the firft inhabitants thereof, 
and in what manner the Spaniards and other 
Europeans incorporated with them, fo as that 
thefe different nations became at Jength one 
people. | 

Tue defcendants of this mingled nation are 
now denominated Spaniards, and ufe no other 
language than the Caftillian: the gentry fpeak 
it in perfection, but the peafants, who inha- 
bit the remote parts of the iflands, in a man- 
ner almoft unintelligible to ftrangers; their 
pronunciation being fuch as not unaptly to be 
compared to a man talking with fomething in 
his mouth. 

THE natives here are of a fpare habit of 
body, middle fized, tolerably well íhaped, 
have good features, and complexions more 
deeply {warthy than thofe of the natives of the 
fouthern parts of Spain: but they have fine 
large {parkling black eyes, which give a viva- 
city and dazzling luftre to the countenance, 
infomuch that in my opinion there are as many 
handfome people to be found here (in propor- 

F 2 tion 
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tion to the number of inhabitants) as in Eng- 
land. For the Englifh, though excelling all 
the people I have feen in finenefs and frefhnefs 
of complexion, yet their countenances in ge- 
neral are dull and unmeaning, when compared 
with thofe of the natives of the Canary Iflands: 
yet, upon the whole, it muft be owned that 
the old people here look more like demons — 
than the human kind. 

‘Tue peafants are cloathed after the modern 
fafhion of the Spaniards, which is much the. 
fame with the habit of the common people in 
England, only with this difference, that here 
the natives, when dreffed, wear long cloaks 
inítead of upper coats ; but the peafants of Ca= | 
naria ufe, inftead of the cloak, an upper gare 
ment faftened about the middle by a fafh or 
girdle. This garment is white, long, and nar= | 
row, having a neck like an Englith riding-coat, | 
and is made of the wool of their own fheep, | 
All the lower fort of people in thefe iflands 
wear their own hair, which is black, and ge- | 
nerally bufhy; they let it grow to a great | 
length, and, when they drefs, comb it out ia 
fuch a manner, that the fafhion of wearing 
hair at prefent here, feems to be the fame as 
that which prevailed in England in the reign 
of King James I. They tuck the hair of the | 
right fide of the head behind the right ear. | 

Tue gentlemen, inftead of their own hair, | 
wear white perukes, which form an odd con- 
traft to their dufky complexions. ‘They never | 

ut on their perukes, upper coats, or fwords, 
but when they pay formal vifits, walk in pro-' 
ceffions, or go to church on high feftivals: at’ 
other times their habit is a linen night-cap: 
bordered: 

t 
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bordered or ruffled with cambrick or lace, and 
above it a broad-brimmed hat flouched, and,. 
inftead of a coat, along wide camblet cloak of 
araifin or black colour. ‘They never wear an 
upper coat without a fword, and generally 
walk with the hat under the arm. . 

THE women. of: the lower rank wear on 
their heads a coarfe linen gauze, which falls 
down upon their fhoulders; they pin it to- 
gether under the chin, fo that the lower part 
ferves as a handkerchief to cover the neck and 
breafts. Above this (when they go abroad): 
they wear a broad-biimmed hat flouched, to 
Shelter their faces from the fun; and on their 
fhoulders a mantle of baife, flannel, or fay. 
They ufe no ftays, but inflead of thema fhort 
tight jackt, laced before. ‘They wear many 
petticoats, which make them appear uncom- 
monly bulky; but the. poor people who live in 
towns, wear veils when they walk the ftreets ;. 
thefe are made of black fay, and in the form: 
of two petticoats, one above the other: when 
they go abroad, they take the upper fold and 
bring it over the head, wrapping it fo clofe 
about them that no part of the face is feen 
but one eye; thus. they behold every body they 
meet, without being known, for all their veils 
are of the fame colour and ftuff, except thofe 
of the ladies, which are made of filk. 

In Santa Cruz in the ifland of Tenerife, and 
in the city of Palmas in Canaria, fome of the 
molt fafhionable ladies go abroad in their 
chariots, drefled after the modes of the 
French and Englifh; but none walk the 
fircets unveiled, yet the ladies now-a-days 

F 3 | wear 
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wear them fo open, that any body may dif- 


cover the whole face, the neck, and even a part 


of the breafts. “The young ladies wear no cap - 


or any thing elfe on their heads, but have their 
fine long black hair plaited, tucked up behind, 
and laid on the crown of the head, where it is 
faftened bya gold comb. ‘They wear no ftays, 
but tight fhort jackets, like the common peo- 
ple, only with this difference, that they are 
made of finer ftuff: they alfo wear mantles of 


fcarlet cloth or fine white flannel, laced with 


gold or filver, “The moft expenfive part of 
their drefs is their bracelets, necklaces, ear= 


rings, and other jewels. 


In thefe iflands there are fcarcely to be feen 


even among people of the firft rank, either a 


man or woman who walks with an eafy and 
graceful air. This imperfeétion is owing to 


nothing elfe than their going abroad almoft 


conftantly veiled, or covered with long cloaks, 


fo that the women are not known, confequent- 


Jy they care not how they walk; and the mens 
motions are hid by their long cloaks: when 
they lay them afide, and drefs in upper coats, 


and wear f{words, canes, and perukes, with 
their hats under.their arms, they make the 


> 


moft ftiff, awkward, and ridiculous appearance © 


imaginable. 


Those people who have been bred in Eng- 


land, muft not expe to find fuch cleanlinefs 


of perfon every where abroad, as in their own 


country, efpecially among the lower fort of 


people. Here the poor are remarkably loufy, 


and are not afhamed of it, for the women may 


be feen fitting at the doors of their houfes 


picking the lice out of one another’s heads. 


The | 


; 
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The itch is common among all ranks, and 
they take no pains to cure it. The fame may 
‘be faid of venereal diforders, although this laft 
diftemper is not quite fo general as the firft. 

THE food of the common people in the 
country is generally goftio, fruit, and wine, 
with falt-fith, which is brought to thofe iflands 
from the coaft of Barbary in great abundance. 
Some think that. the itch, fo frequent here, is 
owing to the natives eating fo much of that 
food. Frefh fifh in the fummer is tolerably 
plenty, but at other times more fcarce and 
dear. I need not here defcribe the food of the 
gentry, becaufe in all countries they live om 
the beft. 

THeE-houfes of the peafants and lower fort 
of people are of one ftory, and built of ftone 
and lime: the roofs are either thatched or: 
tiled. Thefe houfes are generally neat, com-- — 
modious, and clean; indeed there is little dirt 
or duft in thefe iflands to make them nafty;. 
becaufe the ground is moftly rocky, and, by 
reafon of the almoft continual fine weather, is 
rarely wet. ‘The walls of the houfes here are 
built of ftone and lime, the roofs are covered. 
with pantiles,. and the beams, rafters, and 
floors are all of pines. Tnofe of people of 
rank are two ftories high, four-fquare, with 
an open court. in the middle, much like our 
public inns in England, having, like them,. 
balconies on the infide of each fquare of the 
houfe, and which are on a level with the floor. 
of the fecond ftory, ‘The ftreet-door is placed 
in the middle of the front of the houfe; with- 
in that door is a fecond; the fpace between: 
them is the breadth of the rooms of the houfe :- 
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this place is called La Cafa Puerta, the outer — 


door of which is generally open all day long, 


and fhut inthe evening. When you enter the 


inner door of the caía puerta, you Come to the — 


Patio, or court-yard, which is large or fmall 
according to the fize of the houfe, and is ge- 


nerally paved with flags, pebbles, or fome o- — 


ther ftones. In the centre of the court, is a 
Íquare or circular ftone wall, of about the 
height of four feet, filled with earth, in which 
are commonly planted banana, orange, or o- 


ther fort of trees. All the lower ftory of each © 


quarter of the houfe, are ftore-rooms or cel- 
lars. The ftairs leading to the fecond ftory, 


generally commence at the right or left hand — 
corners, next the door of the court as one en- © 
ters it, and confift of two flights of fteps, — 
which lead into the gallery, from whence one — 
may have accefs to any quarter of the fecond - 
ftory, without going through the rooms of any © 


sah 


of them. ‘The principal apartments are com- — 


monly in that quarter of the houfe facing the — 


Din oa 


riel which contains a hall, with an apart- 
ment at each end thereof. Thefe rooms aré 


the whole breadth of the quarter, and the hall) 
is juft as long again as any of the apartments | 


at its extremities. The windows of thefe 
rooms are formed of wooden lattices, curioufly 
wrought, and are all in the outfide wall, none 
of them looking inwards to the court. In the 


middle of the front-quarter of fome great — 


houfes, on the outfide above the gate, and 
equal with the floor of the fecond ftory, is a 


balcony ; fome have a gallery running from 
one end ‘of the quarter to the other: but this 
is not common on the outfide of the houfe. 
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The apartments are all white-wafhed; thofe 
at the extremities of the great hall, and fome 
of the reft, are lined with fine mats, to about 
the height of five feet from the floor, which 
is fometimes covered with the fame ftuff,. The: 
fides of the windows of all the rooms are lin- 
ed with boards, to prevent people’s cloaths: 
from being whitened by the lime, becaufe the - 
window is the place where they commonly fit, . 
there being benches on each fide of it for that: 
purpofe ; anda ftranger is always conducted to - 
_the window by the mafter of the houfe, when: 
he. intends to fhewshim refpeét. ‘The infide 
of the walls of the great hall, and of fome of 
the ref of the apartments, is hung. with paint-- 
ings, which are reprelentations of the Virgin,, 
the twelve apoftles, faints; and martyrs, ge-- 
nerally drawn as- big as the life, and diftin-- 
guifhed-by fome particular: circumftance of: 
their hiftory; for inftance, St. Peter is repre-. 
fented looking at a cock and weeping, a great: 
bunch of keys hanging at his girdle. St. An-- 
_thony, as- preaching to the fithes.. I do not. 
remember:to have feen one profane. picture in: 
any of the natives houses, nor even a map... 
They feldom ufe curtains to their beds in thefe - 
iflands, looking. on them-as receptacles for: 
buggs and fleas, which abound and multiply 
here exceedingly. What they chiefly ufe are- 
mattreffes, which they fpread on the floor upon. 
fine mats: befides the bed-linen, there is a: 
blanket, and above that a filk quilt; the theet, 
pillows, and. quilt are generally. fringed, or 
pinked in the very fame manner as the fhroud | 
for.a dead corpfe in fome parts of Europe, 
is In. 
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In a particular apartment in every houfe — 
there is a place raifed a ftep higher than the 
floor, which is covered with mats or carpets; 
there the women commonly fit together upon 
cufhions, do their domeftic bufinefs, and re- 
ceive vifits from their own fex, 


CHAP. XY. 


Of the Manners, Cuffoms, and Genius of the — 
Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Go- 


mera, and Hierro. 


H E natives of thefe iflands, although — 

their deportment is grave, are extreme- 
ly quick and fenfible. ‘The women are re- 
markable for their vivacity and fprightly con- 
verfation, which far exceeds that of the French, 
Englifh, or other northern nations. ‘This a- 
greeable lively humour is not peculiar to the 
inhabitants of thofe iflands, but is common 
to thofe of the temperate countries, particu- 
larly the northern part of Africa, as I fhall 
have occafion to mention in the account which 
ft intend to give of that country. 

Tue Baron de Montefquieu has been very 
particular in telling us what effeét the air and — 
climate has upon the temper and genius of the 
inhabitants of different countries; but although 
no attentive traveller can ever be perfuaded to . 
agree with him in his notions of thefe things, 
yet we may venture to aflert with truth, that — 

| ; the 
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the natives of the temperate climates are na= 
turally endowed with more fenfe,- penetration,. 
and quicknefs of. apprehenfion, than thofe of. 
the countries fituated to the fouthward or 
northward of them:. for,. to whatever caufe it: 
may be.owing, it is certain, that the northern: 
nations, Blacks and Indians, are a heavy). 
phlegmatic,. and ftupid people, when compar- 
ed. with the Libyans, Arabs, Spaniards, and 
Canarians: but this difference cannot be fo 
well obferved, as in: fuch of thefe people as- 
have not had the advantages of education, but: 
are left entirely to nature: 

ThE great families in thofe iflands would be 
highly offended, if any one fhould tell them’ 
that.they are defcended from the Moors, or 
even the ancient. inhabitants of thefe iflands;. 
yet I imagine it would be no difficult. matter 
to. prove, that moft of their amiable cuftoms: 
have been handed down to them. from. thofe 
people, and that they have inherited little elfe 
from the Gothic fide, but barbarity. Yet the: 
Canarian gentry, and all the Spaniards, are 
proud of being thought to. have defcended from: 
the Goths.. 

THE gentry of thefe iflands boaft much of © 
their birth, and. with reafon;.for they are de- 
Ícended from lome-of the beft families in Spain. 
It is faid that the: Count. of Gomera is the 
true heir to the honours of the houfe of Me-- 
dina Celi *; but is not able. to affert his juft- 
title, becaufe.of the great influence the pre- 
fent Duke has at the court of. Madrid, .from 


* ‘The Duke of this name, is one of the Gran- - 
dees of. Spain. | 
his: 
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his immenfe fortune. The gentry here have 
fome privileges, which I cannot fpecify, but 
they are trifling. 1 remember when a Scots 
Gentleman of family, a phyfician in Canaria, 
wanted to obtain the rank of nobility in that 
ifland, he was obliged to produce a certificate 
from his native country, that there never had 
- been a butcher, taylor, miller, or porter in 
his family. This was not difficult to procure, 
as he came from a remote part of the High- 
lands of Scotland, where very few follow any. 
handicraft. It is not to be wondered at, that: 
the profeffion of a butcher fhould not be ef : 
teemed, or that of a taylor, which laft is a. 
profeffion rather too effeminate for men to be- 
employed in; but why millers and porters. 
fhould be held in contempt, is hard to ima- 
gine ; efpecially the former, who are an in-. 
offenfive fet of men, and abfolutely neceflary: 
in almoft every country: it Is. trues indeed, | 
that here they are great thieves, for each fa- 
 mily fends its own corn to the mill, where,, 
unlefs it is narrowly looked after, the miller. 
generally makes an handfome toll: 1: have. 
been informed, that when any criminal is to, 
fuffer death, and the proper executioner hap- 
pens be.out of the way, the officers of juftice. 
may feize the firft butcher, miller, or porter: 
they can find, and coimpel him to perform that: 
difagreeable office. 

I REMEMBER that once when 1 touched at: 
the ifland of Gomera, to procure frefh water, . 
Thired fome miferable poor ragged fifhermen 
to fill our water-cafks and bring them on board: . 
fome time after, I went to the watering-place: 
to fee what progrefs they had made, when Í 
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found the cafks full, and all ready for rolling. 
down to the beach, with the fifhermen ftand-. 
ing by, converfing together: as if they had: 
nothing to do. reprimanded: them. for their: 
floth, in not difpatching: the bufinefs I: em- 
ployed them in; when one of them,, with a. 
difdainful air, replied, ‘© What do you take 
us to be, Sir? do.you. imagine we are por-. 
*¢. ters? no, Sir, we are feamen.”’ Notwith- 
ftanding all my intreaties, and promifes-of re- 
ward, | could not prevail on any of them to. 
, put their hands to the cafks to roll them to. 
the water-fide, but was obliged to hire por» 
ters, 

In another voyage 1 happened to have feve-. 
yal Canarian feamen om board, among whom, 
was a boy from Palma, who had:been a. but- 
cher’s apprentice.or fervant : thefeamen would: 
not eat-with him for along time, until I came. 
to underftand it, when obliged them to mefs. 
all together, though my order was not obey- 
ed without much grumbliug and difcontent. 

ANOTHER time, a patron of one of the. 
Canary fithing-boats came aboard our. fhip,. 
on the coaít of Barbary, and breakfafted with 
us; befides ourfelves, there were then at table 
a Jew (our interpreter) and a Moor; when. 
the patron (or mafter of the bark) took me 
afide, and gravely reprimanded me for bring- 
ing him into fuch bad company; ‘* For (ad- 
** ded he) although I am obliged by neceflity 
“ to earn my bread by the fifhery on this 
** coaft, yet lam an old Chriftian of clean 
oF blood, and fcorn to fit im company with 
* many in Santa Cruz who are called Gentle- 
“ men, yet cannot: clear themfelves from the 


| ‘© charge 
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“ charge of having a mixture of Jewith and: 
£ Moorifh blood in their veins.’ 

THE gentry of thefe iflands are commcal e 
poor, yet extremely polite and well bred.. The 
peafants and labouring poor are not without a: 
confiderable [hare of good manners, and have: 
little of that furly rafticity, which 1s fo com- 
mon among the lower kind of. people in Eng 
land; yet they do not feem to be abafhed or 
afhamed in prefence of their fuperiors. When: 
a beggar afks alms of.a gentleman, he ad- 
drefles him in this manner, ‘* For the love of: 
€ God, Sir, pleafe to give me half arial.” 
If the other does not choofe to give him any: 
thing, he replies: in a civil manner, * May: 
€ your worfhip excufe me, for the love of’ 
“ God.” The fervants and common people’ 
are exceflively addiéted to pilfering, for which: 
they are feldom otherwife punifhed, than by: 
being turned off, beaten when deteéted, or im-- 
prifoned for a fhort time. Robberies are fel. 
dom or ever committed here; but murder i is~ 
more common than in England, the natives of 
thefe iflands being addicted to revenge. 1 do: 
not remember to have heard of. any duels as 
mong. them, for they cannot comprehend how: 
a man’s having courage to fight, can atone 
for the injury he hath done his antagonifty. 
The confequence of killing a man. here, is- 
that the murderer flies to a church for-refuge, . 
until he can find an opportunity to efcape out. 
of the country: if he had been greatly pro-- 
voked or injured by the deceafed, and did. not 
kill him premeditately, or in cold blood, he: 
will find every body ready to affift:him in his 
endeavours to efcape, except the near relator: 

OÍ. 
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of the murdered perfon. Neverthelefs quar- 
rels are not fo frequent here as in England ; 
which may in part be owing to the fatal con- 
fequences they are attended with, or the want 


Of coffee-houfes, taverns, or other public 


houfes ; and alfo by realon of the temperance 
of the gentry in drinking, and their polite be- 
haviour, with the little intercourfe there is. a- 
mong them. 

THE common people do: not fight together 
in public like the Englifh; but if one perfon 


offends another, fo as to: put him ina violent 


| 
| 
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paflion, the injured party, if he is able, takes 
vengeance on the aggreflor in the beft manner 
he can, without regard to what we call fair 
play, until fuch time as he thinks he has got 
fufficient fatisfaction of his body equal to the 
injury received: but quarrelling in public is. 
looked on as highly indecent, and therefore 
does not often happen. 

The natives of thefe iflands are temperate 
in their eating and drinking. H a gentleman 
was to be feen drunk in public, it would be a 
lafting ftain on his reputation. I am inform- 
ed, that the evidence of a man who can be 
proved a drunkard, will not be takenin a court 
of juftice ; therefore all people here, who have 
a ftrong inclination to wine, fhut themfelves 
up in their bed-chambers, drink their fill 
there, then get into bed and fleep it off. 

THE gentry are extremely litigious, and 
generally entangled in intricate and endlefs 
law-fuits. 1 happened to be in a Notary’s 


office, in the ifland of Gomera, where ob- 


> ferving huge bundles of papers piled upon the 
fhelves, I enquited of the Notary if it was 
poflible 
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poffible that all the law-bufinefs of that little 
ifland could fwell to fuch a quantity of writ-— 
ings? he replied, that he had almoft twice as — 
much piled'up in two cellars; and faid there 
was another ot his profeffion in the fame place, 
who had as much if not more bufinefs than 
himfelf.. 

PEOPLE of all ranks in thefe iflands are of. 
an amorous difpofition; their notions of love 
are fomewhat romantic, which may be owing 
to the want of innocent freedom between the 
fexes; yet I never could obferve that the na-: — 
tives here are more jealous than the Englifh: 
or French, although they have been fo repre- 
fented by thofe nations. ‘he truth of the 
matter is, that in every country, cuftom has. 
eftablifhed between the fexes, certain bounds: 
of decency and decorum, beyond which no: 
perfon will go, without a bad intention; for: 
inftlance, freedoms are taken with women in: 
France, which are there reckoned innecent 3. 
but would not be fuffered by ladies in England, 
who have any regard for their virtue or repu=- 
tation: again, in England virtuous women al-- 
low men to ufe fuch freedoms with them, as. 
no virtuous woman in thefe iffands could bear: 
with: yet in France there are no more. loofe- 
women, in proportion to the number. of in-. 
habitants, than in the Canary Iflands. 

YounG people here fali in love at fight,. 
without having the lealt acquaintance with. 
the beloved object. When the parties agree- 
to marry, and find their parents averfe to their 
union, they inform the Curate of the parifh:. 
of the affair, who goes to the houfe where 
the girl lives, demands her of her parents or: 
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guardians, and endeavours to bring them to a- 
gree to her marriage; but 1f they will not be 
perfuaded to give their confent, he takes her 


_away before their faces without their being 


able to hinder him, and depofits her in a nun- 


nery, or with fome of her relations, until he 
_ marries them. 


l am informed that it ts not uncommon for 


- a lady here to fend to a man, and make him 


an offer of her perfon in an honourable way ; 
if he does not think proper to accept of her 


offer, he keeps it fecret till death; if he fhould 
* do otherwife, he would be looked upon by all 
people, in the moft deteftable and defpicable 


light. Young men are not permitted to court 
young girls, when they have no intention to 
marry them; for if a woman can prove that 
a man has, in the leaft inftance, endeavoured 


_to win her affections, fhe can oblige him to 


marry her. 

I po not remember to have ever failed from 
the Canary Iflands, without being ftrongly 
importuned to allow young fellows to embark 
with me, who were under promile of marriage 


and wanted to forfake their miftrefles. I re- 


member to have feen a man at Orotava, who 
fome years before, had lived at Gomera, where 
he courted a girl, and gained her confent to be 
his wife; but fuddenly repenting of what he 
had done, and finding no other means of get- 
ting away from her, he tock the advantage of 
the firft wefterly wind, and boldly embarked 


in an open boat, without oars, fails, or rud- 


der, and launched into the ocean; he was 
driven before the wind and feas for two days 
and nights, when at laft he drew near the 

"rocky 
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rocky fhore adjacent to Adehe in Tenerife,. 
where he mutt have perifhed, had it not been: 
for fome fifhermen, who perceiving his boaty. 
went off, and brought her to a fafe harbour. 

This law, obliging people to adhere to: 
their love-engagements, like many other good: 
laws, is abufed; for by means of it, loofe 
women, who have not loft their reputation, 
often lay {nares to entrap the fimple and un- 
wary; and worthlefs ambitious young mei 
form defigns upon ladies fortunes, without hav- — 
ing the leaft regard for their perfons: although 
is muft be owned there are few mercenary. 
lovers in this part of the world, their notions 
of that paflion being too refined and roman- 
tic to admit the idea of making it fubfervient: 
to intereft or ambition. 

A YOUNG lady in one of thefe iflands. fell 
deeply in love witha gentleman, and ufed e- 
very art fhe was miftrefs of to captivate his 
heart, but in vain; at la(t, being hurried on - 
by the violence of her paffion, which render- 
ed her quite defperate, fhe made ufe of the 
following ftratagem to oblige him to marry — 
her. She profecuted him upon a promife of 
marriage, which fhe pretended he had made 
to her, and fuborned witnefles who fwore they: 
had feen him in bed with her. The evidence 
appeared fo clear to the court, that, without’ 
the leaft hefitation, it gave a fentence for the 
plaintiff, compelling the defendant to marry 
her. With this unjuft fentence he was oblig- 
ed to comply, though with the utmoft.regret 5 
for as. the lady. had fhewn fo little regard for. 
her reputation, as to {wear fafly to her own 
fhame,. he could. look upon her in no other 

light,, 
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light, than that of a loofe and abandoned 
woman : however he was agreeably difappoint- 
ed, and had all poffible reafon to believe fhe 
vas a virgin. Being amazed at her ftrange 
conduét, he entreated her to unravel the myf- 
tery of her unaccountable behaviour; ‘* For 
* (faid he) you mutt be fenfible that Iam in- 
£ nocent of what you have fworn againft me.” 
She frankly owned the whole affair, and ad- 
ded for an excufe, that fhe would rather have 
lived in hell, than not to have obtained the 
-obje& of her tove. Upon this declaration he. 
generoufly forgave her, and they afterwards 
‘lived happily together. 

GENERALLY fpeaking, there are more un- 
happy marriages here, than in thofe countries 
where young people have: more accefs to be 
acquainted with one another’s difpofitions be- 
fore they agree to live together for life. In 
countries where innocent freedoms fubfift be- 
tween the fexes, lovers are generally not fo 
blinded with paflion, that they cannot perceive 
their miítrefles are mortal, and partake of hu- 
man frailty, confequently refolve to put up 
with fome failings: but this thought never 
enters into the imagination of a romantic 
lover. 

GENTLEMEN here get up by day-break, or ' 
at fun-rifing, and commonly go to church foon 
after, to hear mafs; at- eight ‘or nine in the 
morning they breakfaft on chocolate. The 
ladies feldom go to mafs before ten o’clock in 
the forenoon; but the women-fervants gene- 
rally attend it about fun-rifing. At the eleva= — 
tion of the hoft, which is commonly a little 
before noon, the bells toll, when all the men 

who. 
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who happen to be in the ftreets, or within 
hearing, take off their hats, and fay, ‘* La- 
** dore thee and praife thee, body and blood 
*¢ of our Lord Jefus Chrift, fhed on the tree 
<* of the crofs, to wafh the fins of the world.” 

AT noon every body goes home to dinner, 
when all the ftreet-doors are fhut until three 
in the afternoon. In gentlemen’s houfes, the 
firít difh which is put on the table contains 
foup, made of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, 
Carrots, turnips, potatoes, peas, onions, faf- 
fron, &c. all ftewed together: when, it is. 
poured into the difh, they put in it thin flices. 
of bread. ‘The fecond courfe confifts of roalt- 
ed meat, &c. The third is the olio, or in- 
gredientsof which the foup was made, After 
which comes the defert, confifting of fruit 
and fweetmeats. The company drink freely 
of wine, or wine and water, all the time. of 
dinner; but no wine after the cloth is remov- 
ed. When they drink to one another, they 
fay, “ Your health, Sir;” or, ** Macam, 
“© your healih.”” The anfwer is, ‘* May you: 
““ live a thoufand years; and fometimes, 
< Much good. may itdo you.” Immediately 
after dinner, a large heavy, fhallow, filver 
diíh, filled with water, is put upon the table,, 
when the whole company all at once put their 
hands into the water, and wafh; after which. 
a fervant ftands at the lower end of the table, 
and repeats the following benediétion, * Blef- 
*“ fed and praifed be the moft holy facrament 
* of the altar, and the clear and pure con- 
‘© ception of the moft holy Virgin, conceived 
<< in grace fiom the firft inftant of her natu- _ 
‘* ral exiftence. Ladies and gentlemen, much. — 
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< good may it do you.” So making a low 
bow to the company, he retires; when they 
rife, and each goes to his apartment, to take 
a nap for about an hour; this is called the Si- 
efto, and is very beneficial ina warm climate ; 
for after one awakes from it, he finds himfelf 
refrefhed and fit to go about his affairs with 
Ípirit: yet the medical gentlemen here con- 
- demn this cuftom, and fay it is pernicious to 
the conftitution; but how can a thing be pre- 
judicial to health, that nature compels a man 
to? for in hot countries there is no avoiding a 
fhort nap after dinner, without doing violence 
to nature, efpecially where people get up by 
day-break. 

Tue gentry feldom give an entertainment 
without having a Friar for one of the guefts, 
who is generally the Confeflor to fome of the 
family. Some of thefe people, on thofe oc- 
cafions, take much upon them, and behave 
with great freedom, or rather ill manners ; 
yet the mafter of the houfe and his gueíts do 
not choofe to rebuke them, but let them have 
their own way. 1 happened once to go to 
dine at a gentleman’s houfe in one of the 
- iflands, when a Francifcan Friar was one of 
the guefts ; we had Ícarce begun to eat, when 
the Friar afked me if I was a Chriftian? I re- 
plied, ** I hope fo.”” Then he defired me to 
repeat the Apoftles Creed. lanfwered, that 
I knew nothing about it. Upon this he ftared 
me full in the face, and faid, “* O thou black 
6 afs!” TL afked him what he meant by treat- 
ing mein that manner? he anfwered only by 
repeating the fame abufe. ‘The matter of the 
houfe endeavoured, but in vain, to perfuade 

him 
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him to give over. As at that time I did not 
underftand Spanifh fo well as to exprefs myfelf | 
fluently, I rofe up, and told the mafter of the 
houfe, I faw he was not able to ._prote& me 
from infults at hisown table: then taking my 
hat, I went away. | 

In the morning and evening vifits, guefts 
are prefented with chocolate and {weetmeats ; 
but in the fummer evenings with fnow-water. 
People here fup between eight and «nine, and 
retire to reft foon after. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Amufements of the Inhabitants of the 
Canary Iflands; and of the State of Learning 


among them, 


E A CH of the Canary Iflands, and every 
town or villagein it, has fome particular 
faint for its patron, whofe day is celebrated as 
a feftival by a particular fervice in the church, 
where a fermon is preached in honour of the 
faint. . 
On thefe occafions the ftreet near the church 
is Ítrewed with leaves of trees, flowers, &c. — 
a great number of wax tapers are lighted, and 
a confiderable quantity of gun-powder expend= 
ed in fire-works. ‘The money neceflary for 
defraying the expence of thefe feftivals, 1s 
commonly raifed by a contribution among the 
parifhioners, On the eve of. that day there is 
generally 
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generally a kind of fair, to which the people 


of the adjacent country flock, and fpend the 


_greateft part of the night in jollity and dancing 


to the found of the guittar, accompanied by 


‘the voices of the dancers, and of thofe who. 


s 


play on that inftrument. Many forts of dances 
are practifed here, particularly Zarabands and 
Folias, which are flow dances; the tune they 
always play to the laft-mentioned, is the fame 
with that which we call Joy to great Ceefar, 
&c. The quick dances are the Canario, 
Fandango, and Zapateo: the firít of thefe was 
the dance ufed by the ancient Canarians; the 


fecond is that which is now moftly pragtifed by 


the vulgar; and the laft is much the fame with 
our hornpipe. 

SomE of thefe dances may be called dra- 
matic, for the men fing verfes to their part- 
ners, who anfwer them in the fame manner. ' 
Thefe iflanders have commonly excellent 
voices, and there are but few of them who 
cannot play on the guittar. 

On the feaft of the tutelar faints of Cana- 
sia, Tenerife, and Palma, plays are acted in 


the ftreets for the amufement of the multi- 


tude; but as the performers are not actors by 
profeffion, being fome of the inhabitants of 
the place, who have a natural turn that way, 
itcannot be expected they fhould attain to any 
degree of excellence in thefe exhibitions. 
Every family of eminence has its particu- 
lar faint or patron, to whofe honour a feftival 
is held at a great expence: on fuch occafions 
the gentry vie with one another in coftly en- 
tertainments and fplendor. 
| THE - 
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THE diverfions among the vulgar, beftdes 
finging, playing on the guittar, and dancing, 
are wreltling, cards, quoits, and throwing a 
ball through a ring, which ts placed at a great 
diftance off. 

THE gentry frequently take the air.on horfe- 
back: and the ladies, when obliged to travel, 
ride on afles; and ufe, inftead of a faddle, a 
fort of chair, which is very commodious. The 
principal roads in thefe iflands, are paved with 
pebble ftones of the fame kind, with thofe ufed 
in the {treets of London. 

THERE are a few chariots in the city of 
Palmas in Canaria, the town of Santa Cruz, 
and the city of Laguna in Tenerife; but they 
are kept more for fhew than utility, for the 
roads here are fteep and rocky, and therefore 
unfit for wheel-carriages: they are all drawn 
by mules. 

The peafants, efpecially thofe of Gome- 
ra, have an art of leaping from rock to rock, 
when they travel: the method is this: a man 
carries a long pole or ftaff, with an iron {pike © 
atthe end of it; and when he wants to de- 
Ícend from one rock to:another, he aims the — 
point of his pole at the place where he intends 
tolight, throws himfelf towards it, and pitches 
the end of the pole fo as to bring it to a per- 
pendicular, and then flides down gently mPa 
it to the ground. 

Tue Englifh and other foreigners in the 
Canary Iflands, complain much of the want 
of good phyficians and furgeons, and not with-— 
out caufe; for what other reafon can be affign- 
ed for the natives being fo over-run with the 

itch 
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itch and venereal diforders, which might be 
fo eafily eradicated? 

_ Tue difeafes moft predominant here, be- 
fides the above mentioned, are the Tabardil- 
la, or fpotted fever; and the Flatos, a windy 
diforder affeéting the bowels, flomach, and 
head. The palfy is frequent here, and prevails 
moftly among the aged. ‘The ague is a difor- 
der peculiar to the ifland of Gomera, for it 
is {carcely known in the other iflands. A few 
of the natives are afflicted with the leprofy: as 
_it is reckoned incurable, there is an hofpital at 
Gran Canaria, fet apart for the reception of 
the unhappy fufferers by that loathfome dif- 
temper. The moment a man of fortune is 
adjudged to be a leper, his whole effeéts are 
feized for the ufe of the hofpital, without leav- 
ing any part for the fupport of his family: 
but poor people who are infeéted with this dif- 
order, are left to fubfift the beft way they 
can, or perifh in the ftreets. “The Directors 
of the hofpital are the fole judges of the le- 
_profy, from whofe determination there is no 
appeal. 

Tue children here are taught in the con- 
vents reading, writing, Latin, arithmetic, lo- 
gic, and fome other branches of philofophy. 
¡Greek is never learned here, not even by the 
Students indivinity. ‘The Latin authors which 
{cholars read are the claflics. 

HAPPENING to be in company with one of 
the moít learned ftudents of all the iflands, he 
| examined me particularly concerning the ftate 
of learning in England, and what branch of it 
was moft in efteem there: after fatisfying him 
in thofe particulars, 1 enquired in my turn 

VoL. IT. G what 
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what ftudies prevailed in thefe iflands ; he re- ~ 
plied, that jurifprudence and logic were thofe 
moft efteemed, but chiefly the latter, which 
was his favourite ftudy. When he found I had 
not learned it, he reprimanded me for want — 
of tafte, and informed me that my country- 
man Duns Scotus was the beft logician that - 
ever the world produced. oe 
THE natives of the Canary Iflands have a” 
genius for poetry, and compofe verfes of dif- 
ferent meafures, which they fet to mufic. I 
have feen fome fongs there, which would be - 
greatly efteemed in any country, where a tafte 
for poetry prevails. I once had in my poffef-— 
fion fome fatirical verfes, compofed by the 
Marquis de San André, of Tenerife, which 
were moft excellent, and inferior to none | 
have yet feen, although he was no lefs than: 
feventy-five years of age when he wrote 
them. ; 
Tue books moft commonly read by the 
laity, are the lives of faints and martyrs. 
Thefe performances are ftuffed with legends 
and curious fables. “Thomas a Kempis and > 
the Devout Pilgrim are in every library here, 
and are much admired. The firft of thefe is | 
£o well known in England, that I have no oc-. 
cafion to fay any more of it.. ‘he Devout 
Pilgrim is a delcription of a journey to the. 
Holy Land, with an account of every thing 
there worthy of a pilgrim’s notice ; to which 
are added particular inftruétions and advice to 
thofe who undertake that journey. As our 
Methodifts and other religious fects in England 
look on the Roman Catholics, as a people void 
of fuch fort of piety as they value themfelves 
upon, 
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upon, and of which they make their boaft, 
although it confifts in nothing elfe than high- 
founding words; I fay, becaufe they defpi e 
the Roman Catholics, let them read a fol- 


flowing extract from the Devout Pilgrim 


Our author having given direétions to Thete 


who may be defirous to undertake a journey to 
the Holy Land, fets the example of two pil- 
grims before their eyes, which, fays he, you 
ged to copy. *“ One of thefe pilgrims, 
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‘ after having vifited the greater part of the 
holy places, came to the moft holy mount 
of Calvary. Seeing himfelf in that moft 
precious and holy place, with a moft fervent 
and compaffionate Jove, beheld and contem- 
plated Chrift our Redeemer, faftened and 
hanging on the croís, fhedding his blood 
through the five divine fountains of feer, 
hands, and fide, his whole bedy wounded, and 
his divine head crowned with thorns, and re- 
clining in the fame pofture it was in, when 

he faid, It is finifhed: with copious tears 
and ia for his fins, he greaily be- 
moaned himfelf to fee God and Man dying 
for him, and faid, My God and my Lord 
Jefus, fovereign Shae foul, for what fhould 
I defire to fee any thing more in this world? 
Lord, 1 befeech thee, that fince thou halt 


done me this favour, and thought me wor- 


thy to come to this moft holy place, where 
thou gaveít thy moft holy life for me; may 
it feem good unto thee, that I give mine in 
this fame place, for thee. Then faying, 
with St. Paul, thefe words, * To me to live 
is Chrift,? he expired, and his foul was car- 
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e“ ried to heaven. Happy pilgrim, and blef- 
¢ fed foul !” 

Some years ago, a book, intituled, The 
Hiftory of the People of God, was tranflated 
into Spanifh from the French or Italian, being 
fomething of the nature of our Hiftories of 
the Bible, or Jofephus’s Antiquities of the 
Jews. This book was in almoft every gentle- 
man’s houfe in the Canary Iflands, and was 
frequently the fubject of converfation among 
the clergy and laity; but it has lately been 
condemned at Rome, and all the copies here 
were feized foon after by the Inquifition. 

Few profane books are read here, becaufe 
they cannot be imported into the iflands, with- 
out being firft examined by the Holy Office, a 
court with which no body choofes to have any 
tranfactions; yet here and there one meets. 
with fome of thofe excellent books, which 
were wrote by authors who flourifhed in Spain, 
after the civil wars in that kingdom ceafed on 
the conqueft of Granada, and before the In-: 
quifition arrived at its higheft pitch of autho- 
rity; for when that tribunal was firmly efta- 
blifhed, learning withdrew from Spain and 
fettled in other countries. The Hiftory of the 
Wars in Granada is in every body’s hands here, 
and is read by all ranks of people. Plays are 
not wanting in thefe iflands, moft of which 
are very good; for the Spaniards have fucceed- 
ed better in dramatic performances, than any 
other Europeans. Among many other authors ~ 
of that kind, thefe are the moft celebrated, 
Juan de Matos Fragofo, Jofeph Canizarez, 
Auguítin de Salazar, Luis Velez de Guevara, 
Antonio Solis, Auguftin Mereto, Pedro Cal- 


deron, 
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deron, and Lopez de Vega Carpio: but of all 
thefe Don Pedro Calderon is moft efteemed by 
the Spaniards; and not without reafon, for 
his plays are inferior to none that have yet ap- 
peared on any ftage in Europe. Lopez de Ve- 
ga Carpio has been by many juftly compared 
to our Shakefpear: it was from one of his 
plays, called Los Benavides, that the famous 
Cid of Corneille was planned; this will evi- 
dently appear, when thefe performances are 
compared together, and it will be hard to de- 
‘termine which of the two is the moft excel- 
lent. 

Lorzz De Veca’s dramatic writings are 
extremely fearce, and difficult to be got even 
in Spain: for this reafon, and becaufe the 
Englith reader’s curiofity may be excited by 
hearing him compared to Shakefpear, I fhall 
here give a fpecimen of his dramatic perfor- 
‘Mances, out of one of them called El May- 
orazgo Dudofo. Lifardo, Prince of Scotland, 
having feen a portrait of the Princeís of Dal- 
Matia, determines to fee her; and for that 
purpofe travels to that country in difguife: he 
finds means to be employed as a gardener in 
the King of Dalmatia”s garden, where he be- 
came intimate with the Princets: the refult of 
this was that fhe bore a fon, which was com- 
mited to the charge of a gentleman named 
Albano. The King hearing of his daughter’s 
difhonour, is greatly enraged, confines her in 
anunnery, and Lifardo in a prifon, where he 
intends to keep him for life; and caufes dili- 
gent fearch to be made after the child, in or-. 
der to deftroy it. Albano, in endeavouring to 
fave the child, is taken with itin his arms bya 
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party of Moors, who were making a defcent iy 


on the coaft: they carry their captives to Bar- 
bary, where Luzman, the child, is educated 
in the Mahommedan faith, and becomes a great 
man inthat country. Albano, who continu- 
ed a flave from the day of his captivity, finds 


means to acquaint Luzman with the circum- | 


fiances of his birth, and exhorts him to return 
to Dalmatia, and become a Chriftian : he com-" 
plies 5 and, under pretence of making a de-~ 


fcenton the coaft of Dalmatia, to diltrefs the - 
Chriftians, he and Albano give the Moors the | 
flip, and repair to court; where Luzman, — 


without difcovering himfelf, procured leave 


from the King to vifit Lifardo, his father, who” 
had been confined twenty years in prifon. It | 


was neceflary to relate this much, in order. 
that the reader may comprehend the following | 
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Sale Lifardo, con barba, y prifones, 


Lifardo. En competencia el Tibre, el E- 
breo, el Tajo, 

Vengo en llorar, y ami favor conuenco, 
Quando a penfar en mi prifion comiengo, 
Imitando de Sififo el trabajo. 

Al mifmo infierno imaginando baxo, 
La hiitoria de que tanto me averguenco, 
‘Tanto que en llanto a Filomena venco. ~ 
Y en foledad la tortola aventajo. 

Veynte vezes el fol de lirios de oro 
Al argentado pez bordo la efcama 
Defde que vi del mundo los enganos. 

Y otros tantos ha que en prifion lloro 

_ La vida ques es la puerta de la fama, 

Canfado de vivir tan largos anos. 


Albano, y Luzman dentro. 


Albano. Ya han abierto el apofento, 
Luzman. Albano aguardame aquí, 
Lif. Que ruydo es efte? ay de mi, 
Que fofpechas penfamiento? i 
Puerta que jamas fe abrio 
Se abre agora, Dios me valga, 
Si es para que el alma falga. 
Que albricias le dare yo? 
Alegraos canfada vida, 
Sufrimiento humilde y baxo, 
Que ya fe acaba el trabajo, 
Y os da la muerte acogina. 


~ 


Come 
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Enter Lifardo, with along beard, and in habit 
of a prifoner. 
Lif. The rapid Tyber may forget to run, 

The ftreams of Ebro and the ‘Tagus fail, 
But not my ever-fwelling tide of grief. 

Not Sifyphus, with his recoiling ftone, 

Can equal my fatigue, when thought on thought, 
Prefs’d onward by my hard captivity, ¡ 
Spends ufelefs force like waves againít the ftrand. 
The rueful ftory, that involves my foul 

n fuch a gulph of fhame, like hell appears. 
The turtle’s folitude is not like mine ; 
My mourning’s fadder far than Philomel’s, 
The fun with golden lilies, twenty times 

The zodiac-fifh’s filver fcales has crown’d, 
Since I laft faw the world’s deceit and vanity. 
But oft’ner far have I in prifon mourn’d 
‘That life, which is the gate of fame, with-held; 
Wearied in drawing out fo many ufelefs years. 


Albano and Luzman without. 


Alb. See, now they ope the door! | 
Luz. Stay for me here, Albano. 
Lif. What noife is this? ah! what fufpici- 
ous thought ? 
‘The door that never open’d, opens now! 
AMÍt me, gracious heav'n!—That op’ning 
door! 
Speaks it th’approaching egrefs of the foul ? 
Oh what reward then fhall I give ? Rejoice, 
O wearied life, with fuff’ring long abas’d, 
That now the toil is ended. See! at Jatt, 
‘They deign to grant the long long wifh'd-for 
death, 
G 5 NO eee 
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Como labrador defcanfo, 
Y al jornal Rey me embia, 
Porque llego el fin del dia, 
Y de la noche el defcanfo. 
Paciencia, fufrir, ya es hecho 
Porque abrirfe aquella puerta 
Es tomar medida cierta 
De la que han de hazer al pecho. 
Abrilda, que ya mis labios 
Para el alma fe abrirán. 
Valgame Dios que faldran 
De paciencias, y de agravios, 
Si teneys por cofa cierta 
Que tan grandes los fufri, 
Tiranos matadme aqui, 
Que no cabran por la puerta. . 
Sacad el cuerpo afligido, 
, Flaco, encanecido, elado, 
Defte lofef empozado 
Veyntes anos a fer vendido, 


Sale Luzman, 


Luz. Principe guardete el cielo, 
Que miras embelefado ? 
Lif. El abito me ha efpantado. 
Y el verte me da confuelo. 
Anda ya la gente afli ? | 
Que ha veynte anos que aqui entré 
Y puede fer que affi efte, 
Porque nunca a nadie vi, 
Siel tiempo mudable ha fido, 
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As to the weary lab’rer foothing reft, . 

And as the fweet-earn’d hire, the King beftows 

This gracious boon: for now the day is gone, 

The welcome time of- night’s repofe is come. 

—Patience! To fuffer now is certain*—That 
door, 

Long fhut, is op’ning for concerting meafures 

For the laft office on my panting breaft. 

And let it open—that my eager lips 

May alfo open for my quiv’ring foul 

- A paflage. Help me, heav’n! How many 
griefs 

And tamely fuffer’d wrongs will now get vent! 

My wrongs how many, could you under- 

ftand, 

Tyrants, you'd kill me here.—The door’s too 
parrow 

To let them out.—But hafte you, come, draw 
forth 

Th'afMiéted body, lean, grey-hair’d, and frozen, 

Of this endungeon’d Jofeph, fold for twenty 
years. 


* Enter Luzman, babited as a Moor. 


Luz. Heav’n guard you, Prince! Why look 
you fo furpriz’d? 
Lif. Vhe habit has furpriz’d me; but the 
fight 
Of you gives joy.—Is that the fafhion now ? 
lt may be fo. For, fince within thefe walls 
I enter’d, fince a human face I’ve feen 
_ Full twenty years have pafs’d. Has time pro- 
duc’d 
* Orthus: — Patience to fuffer! Now ’tis done— 
That door, } 
This 
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Atribuyaffe a fu nombre, 
Que yo tambien era hombre, 
Y en piedra me he convertido. 
Aunque no lo foy contigo, 
Pues hablo contigo y lloro. 


Luz. Y tu no ves que foy Moro? 
Lif. Por effo lo digo amigo, 
Y pues verdades no callo, 
Aunque de Chriftiana ley, 
En tierra que es Moro el Rey, 
Tambien lo fera el vaffallo. 
Luz. El que es por fus obras ruyA 
Moro Principe fera. 
Lif. Principe me llamas ya, 
Mas jufto es llamar me fin. 
Dios fabe que lo defteo. 
Lloras, luego della fuerte 
La fentencia de mi muerte 
Cierta en tus ojos la veo. 

Pero dime, como a un Moro 
Le entregran la execucion? 

Luz. Oye hafta el fn mi razon, 
“Y entenderas porque lloro, 

Yo foy un Moro de Oran 
Dueno de un Chriftiano efclavo,, 
Que nacio en efta ciudad, 

El qual fue funombre Albano. 
Cautivole el padre mio, 

Con un infante en los bracos. 
Que fegun del viejo fupe, 

Era tu hijo Lifardo. 

El qual vive en el fervicio, 

Del Turco Zayde Otomano, 
‘Tan privado, que le ha hecho 
Rey de Oran, fin otros cargos. 
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This change? It might.—-All things are 
chang’d by time. 

I too was once a man, but length of time 
Has chang’d me into f{tone, tho’ not to you 
Who hear me fpeak, and fee me melting into 

tears. 

Luz. Seeft thou not Pm a Moor? 

Lif. Friend, that I have in view ; 

And, as I fcorn to hide the truth—I deem. 

That vaflals, ev’n within a Chriftian land, 

Will to their Prince conform, when he’s a 
Moor. 

Luz. The man abandon’d for his evil deeds, 
O prince, fhall be a Moor. 

Lif. Prince call” ft thou me ? 

A victim, rather fay, as good as dead: 

Heav’n knows I long to be fo.—Ha! doft thou 
weep? 

~—Bewaileft fo the fentence of my death? 

I fee’t for certain in your eyes.—-But fay, 

Why of my execution was the charge 

Given toa Moor? 

Luz, Pray hear my tale complete: 

Then of my tears the fecret fource you'll trace, 

—Of Oran I’m a Moor; to me belongs 

A Chriftian flave, known by the name Albano: 

Him captive, with an infant in his arms, 

My father took. That child (fo faid th’ old 

man), 

Lifardo, was thy fon; and now he owns 

The mighty Turk Zayde Othman for his lord: 

Who, bearing him the moft entire affeétion, 

Has rais’d to many honours, and has made 

Him King of Oran.—But th’ illaftrious youth 
Was. 
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No fabia el moco iluftre 

Su origen famofo, y claro, 

Hafta que pudo aquel viejo 

Hablarle, y dezirle el cafo, 

Viendofe Rey, y tu hijo, 

Quifo bolverfe Chriftiano, 

Y facarte de prifion, 

Vengando tu injufto agravio. 

Para que fepas que viene, 

Me nombro con otros quatro. 

Y porque efperes fu ayuda, 

Que fu flota queda armando. 

En que prefto las orillas 

Del feno y mar Africano 

Coronara de galeras, 

Municiones y foldados. [ Llora. 
Que fus vanderas azules, 

Vi yo quedar tremolando. 
Con tu imagen en prifiones, 
Y un fol efparziendo rayos. 
En Aravigo una letra, 

Cerca las orlas y cabos, 
Diziendo, ** Tarde amanece. 
Pero dara luz temprano.” 
Porque el Rey diefle licencia 
Para verte aprifionado, 

Un gran prefente le embia 
Carta, y pazes, todo falfo. 
Truximos le diez camellos, 
Con cien alfombras cargado, 
Quatro elefantes famofos, 
‘Con quatro negros Indianos, 
Muchas aromas, y olores, 
Diez Berberifcos cavallos, 
Atados a los arcones, 
Carcaxes, flechas, y arcos. 


Movido 
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Was to his origin, renown’d and high, 

A ftranger, till th’ old man found means’ to 
give him 

Of”s birth and early years the full detail, 

—Now King of Oran, and thy fon confefs’d, 

He long’d to be a Chriftian, long’d to free 

His fire from prifon, and avenge his wrongs. 

To give you early news of his approach, 

He me with four commiffion’d: nay, 

To make you doubtlefs of his fudden aid, 

We left his fleet equipping. Beaflur’d, 

The azure waves that wath wide Afric’s coaft 

Shall with his gallies, men, and warlike 
{tores [He weeps, 

Be quickly crown’d. I faw his enfigns blue 

High waving in the wind; upon them ftamp’d 

Thy image, asin prifon, and a fun 

Diffufing glorious rays ; the motto ran 

In Arabic, ** Late dawning, but, will foon 
give light.” 

That leave to fee thee here, we might obtain 

A princely gift, with letters of feign’d peace, 

Now to the King thy fon hath fent with us. 

Ten camels have we brought, of tapeltry 

An hundred loads, four elephants renown’d, 

Four Indian Blacks, of fpiceries and perfumes 

A wealthy ftore, of Barb’ry horfes ten, 

With quivers, bows, and arrows well equipp’d. 

Mov’d 
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Movido del gran prefente 


Licencia de verie ha dado, 
Yo porque fupe la lengua 
“Tome entre todos la mano, 
Lloro de verte afligido 

Con prifion de tantos anos, 
Por lo que a Luzman le devo, 
Y por tu valor Chriftiano. 
Efpera en Dios que el te libre 
Porque de fu ingenio, y braco 
Ya lleva la fama nuevas 


Defde el Oriente al Ocafo. 


Lif. Que efto pudo merecer 
Mi paciencia, y fufrimiento, 
Llorad ojos que no fiento 
Que queda en vos mi plazer. 
No fe quede mi alegria, 
Sin falir. ojos por vos 
Mas no podra que foys dos, 
Y por cien mil no podria. 
Hijo tengo tan honrado 
Que quiera librarme aff, 
Oy hijo yo foy por ti, 
Que no tu de mi engendrado. 
O Albano que cuydadofo 
Quieres heredero darme, 
Mas como podra heredarme 
Mayorazgo tan dudofo ? 
Si es mi hijo? 
Luz. No ha de fer, 
Si en todo fenor te imita, 
Y tray en fu cara efcrita 
Tu imagen, y proceder? 
Que fenas mas ciertas fon 
Que en hablandote effe Albano, 
Quiere 
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Mov’d with this prefent, he hath giv’n usleave 
To pay you here this vifit; and becaufe 
Among us only | the language knew, 

_ I took the lead. But, ah! the fight of thee, 

With many years’ confinement fore opprefs’d, 

Hath in my heart produc’d the grief you’vefeen. 

This heart—by all the ties of duty bound 

To Luzman,—to thee alfo, by th’ efteem 

I bear thy worth, O Chriftian!—Truft in 
God; 

Thy fon will yet deliver thee: his fame 

For pow’r and wifdom now is fpreading faft 

From eaft to weft. 

Lif. Amazing! who’d have thought 

My patience e’er could merit fuch a boon !— 

Weep now, mine eyes, and fend forth ftreams 
of joy, 

No more of grief.—My joy now only lives, 

While ftreaming freely thro’ your two canals : 

—But what are two, where thoufands can’t 
fuffice? 

And have I then fo honourable a fon, 

Who thus would fave me ?—O my fon ! to-day 

I am of thee, not thou of me, begotten! 

—How careful, O Albano! haft thou been 

To blefs me with an heir !—But tell me how 

_ An heir fo doubtful can be my fucceflor, 

If yet he be my fon? 


Luz. Sir, muft he not, 
If, written in his face, thy mien and features 
He bears; nay, if, ein all things, he’s thy lik 
neís ? 
What furer figns than—what I now affert 


That this Albano haftes, in folemn form... 
“YE 
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Quiere bolverfe Chriftiano, 
Y facarte de prifion ? 


Lif. Bien dizes, mi hijo es, 
Que el alma lo dize aííi, | 
Agora me libre a mi, 

Y engendrarele defpues. 
Come dizes que fe llama ? 

Luz. Luzman. 

Lif. Dies le de fu luz, 
Conoce a Dios ? 


Luz. Con fu cruz. 
Tiernas lagrimas derrama. 
Ya efta dieftro en vueftra ley. 
Lif. Que talle tiene ? 
Luz. Efto mio. 
Lif. No tienes Moro mal brio. 


Luz. Que te imito dize el Rey. 
Lif. Agora? 
Luz. No quando mogo, 
Ves efte cuerpo, efta cara, 
Pues, por retrato baftara, 
Lif. En verte me alegro, y gozo, 
Honrada prefencia tienes, 
\ Eres noble ? 
\ Luz. Como aquel 
\ De quien foy hijo, fi del 
\ A tener noticia vienes, 
y Lif. No fe que he mirado en ti, 
Y affi una prueva hare yo, 
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T” afflume the Chriftian name, and from your 
dungeon 
To fet you free. 
Lif. — Pve done.— You reafon well; 
He is my fon—fo fays my very foul. 
_ Set me but free now—foon I’]] make him out 
My fon *. Pray, by what name’s he known ? 


Luz, Luzman’s his name. 
Lif. God grant him light +, and verify his 
| name. 
» —But knows he God? 

Luz. Now on his Crofs intent, 
He fheds the tender tear; yea, in your law 
He’s now expert. 

Lif. But fay, what like’s his perfon? 

Luz. His perfon is like mine, 

Lif. Moor, thou Haft not 
_ A bad prefence. 

Luz. Like thine, the King avers, 

Lif. Like mine at prefent ? 

Luz, Nay, when thou waft young. 
—This countenance, this perfon you behold, 
For th’ out-lines of a portrait may fuffice. 

Lif. Beholding you, I feel uncommon joy.— 
Your prefence is endearing—are you noble? 


Luz. Noble, you'll own, as he whofe fon 1 
am, 
If once you knew him. 
Lif. ve beheld in thee 
Somewhat I can’t defcribe—but now I'll have it 


* 'The fenfe here is fomewhat dubious, 
_ Ff Luz, in Spanifh, fignifies Light, _ 
€ at 
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De que viendo al que le hirio, 

Rebienta la fangre alli. 
Arrimarete a mi pecho, 

A ver la fangre que haze, 

Abracame. 


Luz. Que me plaze. 
Lif. Ay hijo, la prueva has hecho, 
Luz. Que dizes ? 
Lif. Que en abracarte 
Sintieron la alteracion 
La fangre, y el coragon, 
Recogidos a una parte. 
Perdona que fer podria, 
Que huvieffe hecho efte efeto 
Su imaginado conceto, 
En el alma y fantafia. 
Si era el coragon yman, 
Ve el alma, o qual mas quifieres, 
Como a ti fino lo eres, 
Como a fu centro fe van? 
Quando una Ilave fe pierde, 
Que affi lo pienfo dezir, 
No ay llave que para abrir 
Con la perdida concuerde. 
Y pues la tuya me dio 
Golpe al alma tan fuave, 
Sin duda que eres la llave, 
Que un tiempo el alma perdio. 
De lo que niegas me quexo, 
Que el no aver efpejo aqui, 
Y veo mi efpejo en ti, 
Es fenal que eres mi efpejo, 
Quando el retrato pequeno 
A fu original parece, 
Es quando alegria ofrece 


_— 
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Put to the proof. My fympathetic part, 
When touch’d, will caufe the kindred blood 
to rufh. — 
Ill prefs you to my heart, and then obferve 
What courfe the blood will take. Embrace 
me now. 
Luz. Your will be done. [They embrace. 
Lif. Ha! you’ve prov’d it, fon. 
Luz. What have I prov’d : E 
Lif. That, in embracing thee, 
The heart and blood the kindred bias took, 
_ And forward fondly rufh’d.—Yet ah! forgive 
me ; 
Perhaps fome vain conceit, by fancy’s pow’r 
Moving the foul, might this effeét produce. 
— Yet if the heart with juftice may be nam’d 
The loadítone of the foul and its affeQions, 
The proof’s ftill fair: for how elfe fhould my 
foul 
Straight to thy heart, as to its center, run? 
If the true key be loft (indulge the thought) 
Tn vain you feek to open with another. 
Since on my foul your heart made fuch im- 
preflion, 
You doubtlefs are the key that’s long been loft. 
This you deny, and that makes me complain: 
For here no polifh’d-mirror I poflefs, 
My image to refleCt, ”Tis then a fign 
That thou art my reflector, when I fee 
Ayfelf in thee. The likenefs then is good, 
When to the owner’s eyes it gives delight. 
Since, in this dark abyís of pain and woe, 
Thou’ft bright'ned fo mine eyes, what furer 
proof 
That thou art clearly my refleGted felf ? 
. Hadft thou not got thy blood from me, it gpk 
a 
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A los ojos de fo dueno. 

Y pues en aquel abifmo 
De efcuridad, pena, y llanto, 
Los mios fe alegran tanto 
Es fenal que eres yo mifmo. 

Si efla fangre no te diera, 

No me lo dixera aqui 
Otra que.yo te verti, 
Como a fu centro y esfera, 

Y a refolverme al fin vengo, 
Pueíto que negarlo quieres, 
Que fi mi hijo no eres 
No es poflible que lo tengo. 

Luz. Mucho fenor te ha movido 
Effé hijo imaginado, 
De quien yo he fido traflado, 
Si el original no he fido. 

Y aunque no fe fi eres padre, 
Por fer tu padre dudofo 
De aquel hijo venturofo 
De tan defdichada madre. 

El efta aqui con Albano, - 

Y el Rey fin faber quien es, 
Ni que trae mas interes, 
Que folo hazerfe Chriítiano, 

Hijo le llama, y le fienta 
A fu mefa, y a fu lado, 

Y de fu imperio y eftado 
Hazerle heredero intenta. 
Albano es governador 
Del Reyno, aunque el Rey no fabe 
Quien es. 
Lif. En Albano cabe 
Mayor grandeza y honor. 
Mas di amigo, que el Rey quiere 


Sin. 
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Had told me fo—yea that from me thou didft 

Proceed, as from thy center and thy [phere. 
I’m now at laft refolv’d—If to deny 

- Yourfelf to be my fon you ftill perfitt, 

"Tis plain 1 have no fon—impoffible I fhould. 


Luz. With this imaginary fon, whofe place 
I’m thought to fill, you’ve got no fmall concern, 
—Tho’ 1'm not certain if you are the father, 
Becaufe you doubt—yet, if Pri not th’ original 
Of that bleft fon of an unhappy mother, | 
He's here then with Albano: and the King,. 
Not knowing who he ts, or that he comes 
With other purpofe than to-turn a Chriftian, 
Calls him his fon, and honours him as fuch 
At hisown table, next bimfelf to fit. 

He likewife of his crown and wide domain 
Hath deftin’d him the heir. Albano too, 
Altho’ the King yet knows not who he is, 
O’er ail his kingdom Governor is made. 


Lif. Increafe of pow’r and grandeur ever 
may 
Albano find!—But fay, friend, will the pitas 
ot 
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Sin ver que fu nieto fea, 
Hazer que el Reyno poffea? 


Luz. Y que haro quando lo hiziere ? 


Lif. Mucho, no fabiendo el cuento, - 


Colas fon que ordena Dios. 


Luz. Muy prefto os vereys los dos 


Con mucho guíto, y contento. 
Y porque paffa la hora, 

Dad licencia, y otro dia 
- Tenerla fenor querria 

Para veros como: agora. 
Que dire a Luzman ? 

Lif. Amigo, 

Dile que fu padre foy, 

Y eftas lagrimas te doy 

Que le lleves por teftigo. 
Dile que averle engendrado 

Me cuefta aquefta prifion, 

Que pague efta obligacion, 

Pues es de plazo paffado, 
Y aquefte abraco le da. 

Luz, Padre mio ya rebiento, 
Yrme es poflible? que intento 
Sin que me conozcas ya? 

Dame effos pies, pues es llano 
Padre que mis yerros fon, 
Merezca tu benedicion, 
Pues me engendrafte Chriftiano. 

Las lagrimas abrafadas 
Deten que darme querias, 
Y recibe aqueftas mias 
Defía tu fangre engendradas, 

Un rio pueden formar 
Las que a tus plantas embio, 
Y fin duda que foy rio 


Que ha nacidio, y buelvo al mar. 


- Que 
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Not knowing Luzman for his grand-fon, grant 
Him to poffefs the kingdom ? 
Luz. Tho’ he fhould, 
What great thing would he do ? 
Lif. Oft times, indeed, 
Men, undefigning, heav’n’s defigns fulfil 1. 
Luz. Soon fhall you fee them both to full 
content. 
But now the time is gone—Pray,. give mé 
leave 
Another day I quickly fhall procure 
Another licence to repeat my vifit——+ 
What fhall I fay to Luzman? 
Lif. Tell him, friend, 
I am his father—and thefe tears I give you— 
‘That you may bear them to him as a token. — 
- "Tell him—to’ve been his father, coft me this 
diftrefs ! 
Yet fay, his filial debt’s repaid: for now 
His term of fonfhip’s paft.—Take alfo this em- 
brace | 
And bear 
Luz. My father! now I’m overwhelm’d! 
—To go, impoffible! What thall I think 
But that you know me now? Clafp me be- 
tween 
-Thefe knees, furely they are my native chains. 
- Behold, O Chriftian! thy own fon implores 
A father’s bleffing—Thefe burning tears 
Reftrain, I pray—and rather mine receive. 
_ My tears, engender’d from your blood, [Il 
pour 
Upon thy feet, until they form a river.—— 
Yea doubtlefs I’m the river once rais’d from, 
And now returning to its native fea, 
Ah! that fuch difmal twenty years you’ve fpent! 
Vor. IL. H Father 
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Que veynte anos has vivido 
En la prifion que has paffado ? 
No refpondes padre amado? | 
No hablas padre querido ? 
Fuera mas jufta razon, 
Que yo en naciendo muriera, 
Pues fi mas tiempo viviera 
Mas durata tu prifion ? 
Padre no puedes hablar ? 
Sin duda el alma que viene 
Con la boz, la boz detiene 
Por falir y por entrar. - 
Padre que leon ha fido 
En engendrarme, no ve 
Que no refucitare 
Si me niega fu bramido ? 
El ha perdido el hablar, 
Porque el guíto de un plazer 
Mayor dano puede hazer 
Que la fuerca de un pefar. 
Quiero llevarle a fu cama, 
Para ver fi buelve en fi, 
Mi padre arrimate a mi, 
Arbol conoce tu rama. 
Padre aunque has fido Tefeo 
Del laberinto en que eftoy, 
- Eneas ptadofo foy 
Sacarte en ombros delleo. 


e 
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Father belov’d! reply’ft thou not to me? 

No words at all, dear fire? Oh had I rather 

Dy’d at my birth, than you had fuffer’d thus ! 

Father, is thy voice gone? Doubtlefs the foul 

That enters with the voice, arrefts its pow’rs. 

O fire! the noble lion who begat me, 

Seeft thou not me too impotent to rife, 

Till I be rouz*d by thy parental voice ? 

Ah! fpeechlefs {till !—The fhock of fudden joy 

Ts oft more pow’rful to o’erwhelm the foul, 

Than ev’n a load of grief.—him to his bed 

Pll bear—perhaps his fpirit wili revive— 

My father, cling to me——know, honour’d 
tree, 

"Tis thy own branch fupports thee——-O my 
father ! 

Thou of the lab’rinth wherein I’m involv’d, 

Haft been the Thefeus, yet I’m proud to be 

Pious Alneas, to bear you on my fhoulders. 


H 2 CH AP. 
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CHAP XVII. 


An Account of the Commerce of Canaria, Tene- 
rife, Palma, Gomera, and Hierro; and the 
Manufadturesin thefe Iflands. 


the trade of thefe iflands, I fhall divide it 
into the four following heads, and treat of each 
feparately and in order. 

Tue trade to Europe and the Englith colo- 
nies in America, 

Tue trade to the Spanifh Weft Indies. 

Tue trade which is carried on from one 
ifland to another. | 

Anp, laftly, The fifhery on the coaft of 
Barbary, adjacent to the iflands. 

Gomera and Hierro are fo poor that no 
fhips go to them from Europe or America; nor 
are the inhabitants of thefe two iflands allowed 
any fhare of the Spanifh Weft India commerce, 
becaufe they are not fo entirely under the ju- 
rifdiGion of the crown of Spain as Canaria, 
Tenerife, and Palma, having a lord or pro- © 
prietor of their own, viz. the Count of Go- 
mera. But it would be well for them if they 
were entirely fubjeét to, and dependent on 
the crown; for never did the proverb, which 
fays, “* The King’s chaff is better than other 
<* people’s corn,” hold fo true in any cafe as 


in this. 


fe order to give a diftinét and clear idea of 


"TENE- 
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TENERIFE is the center of the trade to 
Europe and the Britifh colonies:in America ; a 
few fhips from thefe parts of the world go 
to Canaria and Palma, but they are not to be 
compared to the numbers that arrive at Tene- 
rife. This branch of traffick is almoft wholly 
carried on in foreign bottoms, efpecially in 
Englifh, the natives themfelves being afraid to 
fail on thofe leas, where they may be in dan- 
ger of being taken by the corfairs of Algiers, 
Sallee, and other ports of Barbary. 
, Tue greateft part of the aforefaid trade to 
Europe and the Englifh colonies is in the hands 
of the Irifh Roman Catholic merchants fettled 
in Tenerife, Canaria, and Paima, and the def- 
cendants of the Irifh who formerly fettled there 
and married Spanifh wives; but in the laft age 
that trade was engrolled by a faCtory of Pros 
teftant Englifh merchants who refided at Te- 
nerife : no Proteftants remain there now, nor 
in any of the reft of the Canary Iíflands, ex- 
cepting the Englifh and Dutch Confuls and 
two merchants, who all refide at Tenerife. 

‘THE imports here from Great Britain con- 
fift chiefly of woollen goods of various kinds, 
hats, hard-ware, pilchards, red-herrings, wheat 
when it is fcarcein the iflands, with a number 
of other articles which would be too tedious to 
fpecify. 

Tue imports from Ireland are chiefly beef, 
pork, butter, candles, and falt-herrings. 
From Hamburgh and Holland, linens of all 

forts are imported, to a very great amount ; 
cordage, gun-powder, and coarfe flax, with 
‘many other kinds of goods. 


H 3 From 
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From Bifcay, a confiderable quantity of 
bar-iron is annually imported. 

Tue imports from Seville, Cadiz, Barce- 
lona, Italy, and Majorca are chiefly oil, filks, 
velvers, falt, and cordage made of bafs or fpar- 
tum, with innumerable little articles for the 
Canary inland confumption, and for exporta- 
tion from thefe iflands to the Spanifh Weft In- 
dies. Almoft the whole of this trade is car- 
ried on in French and Maltefe tartans. ‘The 
_Malteíe veffels, before they go to the Canary 
Hands, make the tour of alt the European 
harbours in the Mediterranean fituated to the 
weftward of Malta, trading from one port to 
another; and from the Mediterranean they go 
to Cadiz, and from thence to the Canary 
Hands; where befides the commodities of 
Spain, France, Italy, dic. the Maltefe vend 
¡be cotton manufaéteres of thetr own ifland ; 
all cottons imported into the Canary Iflands, 
excepting thofe from Malta, pay fuch a heavy 
duty as almoft ampunts to a prohibition: the 
Maltefe enjoy this privilege on account of their 
maintaining a perpetual war againft the Turks 
and moors. 

Tue inhabitants of the Canaries import a 
few linens from Britany and Normandy. 

From the Britith colonies in America they 
import deal boards, pipe-ftaves, baceallao or 
dried cod, and beef, pork, hams, bees wax, 
rice, dec. and in times of fcarcity of corn, 
when the crops fail in the iflands, maize, wheat, 


and flour. ' 
ThE exports from thefe iflands are as fol- 


low: ‘ 
To 
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"To Great Britain and Ireland, orchilla- 
weed, a few wines, fome Campeachy log- 
wood, and a confiderable quantity of Mexican 
dollars. | 

' To Hamburgh and Holland, ditto; but a. 
greater quantity of dollars, and little or no 
orchilla-weed. 

To Spain, Marfeilles, Italy, and Malta, 
commodities which they receive from the 
Spanilh Weft Indies, particularly fugar, co- 
coa, hides, Campeachy logwood, dollars, and 
fome orchilla-weed. 

To the Brit:fh colonies in America, a great 
quantity of wines, and nothing elfe. 

Att thefe goods imported into the Canary 
Iflands, or exported from them, pay a duty ob 
feven per cent. on the rated value. 

THE commerce between, the Canary Iflands: 
and the Spanifh fettlements in the Weft In- 
dies, is under certain regulations and reftriéti- 
ons. In the city of St. Chriftobal de la La- * 
guna, there is a Judge, Secretary and other 
minifters, who manage every thing relative to 
that trade. | 

No foreigners are permitted to fhare in this 
commerce, nor are any fhips fuffered to go to 
_the ports of the Spanifh Welt Indies, from any 
of the iflands, except Canaria, Tenerife, and- 
Palma. 

Tue Court of Spain has reftriéted the Ca- 
nary Ifland Welt India commerce to the ports 
of Havanna, Campeachy, and La Guaira on 
the coaft of Carraccas; St. Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and Maracaiva; the three firit are call- 
ed the Greater Ports, and the others the Lef- 
fer, becaufe the trade of the Leffer Ports is_ 
¡ | H 4 trifling 
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trifling in comparifon with that of the Great- 
er. 

Brrore a fhip loads for any of thefe ports, 
fhe muft obtain a licence from the Judge of 


‘the India trade, which is generally granted, if 


it is her turn, for by the regulations, all fhip- 
ping are regiftered, and muft take their turns; 
but here, as in many other places, intereft and 
money often prevail againit juftice. 

Tue trade of the Canary Iflands to the 
fpanifh Weft Indies is confined to their own 
produce, viz. wines, brandy, almonds, rai- . 
fins, figs, 8zc. of which they can fend annu- 
ally one thoufand tons ; and are only allowed 
befides, what they call a General, for each 
Ship, which confifts cf every kind of goods 
which is thought neceffary for the veflel, crew, 
and paflengers ufe during the courfe of the 
voyages and is more or lefs extenfive in pro- 
portion to the fize of the fhip, for which it is 
granted by the Judge or Superintendant of the 
Weft India trade. Thus far they are reftriéted 
by the rules; but ways and means are found 
ro extend their trade to that quarter of the 
world far beyond them; for 1 fuppofe they ex- 
port at leaft two thoufand tons of the produce 
of the iflands, befides immenfe quantities of 
European commodities. 

ALTHOUGH fome of the Canary Weft In- 
dia Ships load at Canaria and Palma, and pro- 
ceed from thence tothe Weft Indies, yet they 
are all obliged to finifh their voyages at Santa 
Ciuz in Tenerife (where the officers deputed 
by the Judge of the Indies refide), and there 
land their cargoes, which confift of the com- 
modities of the Weft India ports from whence | 

they 
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they come, being chiefty cocoa, logwood» 
hides, fugar, and Mexican dollars; but cochi- | 
neal and indigo are prohibited from being 
landed at Tenerife ; the filver they bring, is 
alfo limited to fifty Mexican dollars per ton, 
according to the regiftered tonnage; yet I have 
known fome of thefe (hips bring home to Tes 
nérife one hundred thoufand dollars. Former- 
ly wine, brandy, and fruit only were reckon- 
ed the produce of thefe iflands; but now the: 
manufactures of them go to the Spanifh Weft 
Indies under that denomination. 

Tue exports from the Canaries to thefe 
countries, with the returns, are all rated, and 
pay certain duties, which the officers of the 
Welt India commerce colle&,. and remit to 
thofe of the India Houfe in Spain. 

‘THE merchants of Cadiz are very jealous 
of the Canary Weft India trade, and are con-_ 
tinually making application to the Court of 
Madrid to abridge it; but their attempts have’ 
hitherto proved abortive ; although they have 
cauled Intendants to be fent over to ‘Fenerife’ 
to infpect into that commerce, and oblige the’ 
iflanders to keep’ within the limits prefcribed: 

to it by the court. a Ryle 
_ Numeers of the iflanders go over to the 
Weft Indies, to pufh their fortunes, the great- 
er part of whom marry and fettle there. “The 
King of Spain encourages this migration, for 
he obliges every fhip which fails from thefe 
iflands to his American dominions, to carry a 
certain number of poor families, upon their 
demanding a paffage, for which the Captain 
is paid fo much per head by the government. 
The intention of this encouragement is to in- 

5 creafe’ 
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creafe the number of Spaniards in the wide 
and almoft uninhabited provinces of the Spanifh 
Welt Indies. 

Tue Indians of that country, with the 
mingled race begot between them and the 
Spaniards, are never permitted to fill any office,. 
civil, military, or ecclefiaftic; thefe employ- 
ments. are generally given to people from Spain 
and the Canary Iflands. As many of them,, 
when they arrive in that plentiful country, are. 
mere clowns, and are unaccuftomed to live in 
affluence and without hard labour, they are. 
foon puffed up with their fudden change of for- 
tune, and the great refpect paid them by the 
natives. 

I Am told that fome waggifh Indians of fome 
repute and confequence in America, when 
they fee thefe aukward clowns from the Cana- 
ries land in their country, call to them in the 
fame manner as they call their fowls, when 
they are going to give them a handful of corn,, 
and fay, “* To-day you are only Juan fuch-a- 
€* one; but take courage, to-morrow you 
“ fhall be Alcalde, and ftiled Seignior Don 
€ Juan; for the King lives not for us, but for 
** you,” The Indians are feldom out in their 
prophecy, for it generally happens according- 
ly. Many young married men go to thofe 
ports from the iflands, with an intention to get 
a little money, and return to their families. 
but they feldom find the way back again, for 
after they bave contraéted acquaintance with 
the gallant ladies of that country, who fwim 
in luxury and pomp, they are afhamed to fend 
to the Canaries for their home-bred ruític 
wives, Some years ago a young lad went from 

Tenerife: 
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Tenerife to the Weft Indies, in queft of his 
father, who had gone to that country to mend 
his fortune, but had never fent any word to 
his wife and family. He found him fettled at 
a certain place, in great affluence, and married 
to alady of rank and fortune. He made him- 
felf known to his father ; who, feeing him fuch 
a ruftic, called to remembrance his former 
low fituation, which fo wrought on his mind, 
that he difowned him, and denied that himfelf 
had ever lived in Tenerife. The young man 
was fo ftruck with this unexpeéted treatment, 
that he publicly challenged him, and made 
known the whole ftory, to his father’s confu- 
fion, and the aftonifhment of all the inhabi- 
tants. 

Many foldiers are raifed in the Canary 
Iflands, to ferve in the garrifons of the Welt 
Indi-s, particularly at the Havanna. ‘Lhe. 
major part of the troops in that place, when. 
taken by the Englifh, confilted of the natives. 
of thefe iflands.. 

The thips employed in the Canaria Spanilh» 
Weit India trade, are commonly about two, 
hundred and fifty, or three hundred tons bur- 
‘then. Some of them are built in the iflands,. 
and others at the Havanna or Old Spain. No: 
foreign bottoms can be employed in this trade, 
which is the reafon why freight is fo high from: 
the Canaries to the Welt Indies; for the Ca-. 
nary fhipping are fo clogged with charges, 
carry fo many ufelefs hands, particularly chap- 
lains, lie fo long in the road of Santa Cruz 
waiting their turns, at a vaft expence of an- 
chors and cables, with other tear and wear, 
that the owners of them cannot afford to take: 

lefs. - 
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lefs freight for a pipe of wine, from the Ca- 

naries to La Guaira, than ten pounds fterling ; 

yet the run from Tenerife to that port, is be- 

fore the wind all the way, and is generally 
performed in lefs than thirty days: were the 

iflanders permitted to employ Englith thipping 

in this trade, they would foon find enough of 
them to carry their wine at the rate of twenty 

fhillings per pipe. 

Tue Canary Weft Indiamen commonly 
careen and repair in the ports of the Weft 
Indies; but in cafe of fpringing a leak, orfuch | 
like accident, while in the road of Santa Cruz, 
they go to Porto de Naos in Lancerota, and 
there careen, &c. In the fummer feafon, Y 
have feen fome go for that purpofe to the har- 
bour of Gomera. 

THE third branch of the Canary Ifland: 
trade, is that which is carried on from one 
ifland to another, and is as follows: 

CANARIA exports to Tenerife provifions of 
all forts, cattle and fowls, coarfe woollen 
blankets, fome raw and wrought filk, orchilla— 
weed, fquare flags for pavements, filtering 
ftone veflels for purifying water, and fome 
Salt, &c. The returns received for thefe com- 
modities are chiefly cafh and other produce of 
the Spanith Weft Indies, 

Parma exports to Tenerife fugar, almonds, 
fweetmeats, boards, pitch, raw filk, and or- 
chilla; and receives in return Weft India and: 
European goods. 

Gomera exports to Tenerife much raw 


filk and fome wrought, brandy, cattle, and: — 


orchilla-weed ; and receives in return Weft 
India and European goods. “4 
j HIERRO: 
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Hierro exports to Tenerife brandy, {mall 
cattle, and orchilla-weed, 

LANCEROTA and Fuertaventura export a 
great quantity of cornto Tenerife, orchilla- 
weed, cattle, and fowls; the returns they re- 
ceive are generally in European goods and cath, 
with fome wine. ‘The fame iflands fend corn 
to Palma, for which they receive boards and 
other timber, fugar, wine, and cafh. Lan- 
cerota alfo exports to Tenerife and Palma, 
falt and fome dried fifh. 

THE veflels employed in this trade are all 
built in the iflands, and run from twenty to 
fifty tons ; the whole number of them I guefs 
to be about twenty-five, each of which, on an 
average, is navigated by ten hands: the rea- 
fon why they caary fo many, is the great la- 
bour that is required in loading and unloading 
their cargoes. 

ALL American and European goods which 
are tranfported from ifland- to ifland,. pay the 
aforementioned duty of feven per cent. if they 
have been imported into the iflands above a 
certain limited time, which, if I am rightly 
informed, is two months, 

‘Tue laft thing relating to the Canary com- 
merce we have to treat of, is the fifhery on: 
the coaft of Barbary. _ 

Tue number of veflels employed in this 
fifhery, amount to about thirty; they are from 
fifteen to fifty tons burthen; the fmalleít car- 
ry fifteen men, and the largeft thirty. They 
are all built in the iflands, and navigated by 
the natives. Two of thefe belong to the 
ifland of Palma, four to Tenerife, and the reft 

to 
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to Canaria. Porto de Luz, in that ifland, is 
the place from whence they fail for the. coaft. 
ThE method of fitting out a bark for the 
«fifhery is this: the owners, furnifh a veffel for 
the voyage, and put on board her a quantity 
of falt fufficient to cure the fifth, with bread . 
enough to ferve the crew the whole voyage. 
Each man carries his own fifhing-tackle, which | 
confifts of a few lines, hooks, a little brafs 
wire, a knife for cutting open the fifh, and 
one or two ftout fifhing-rods. If any of the 
crew carry wine, brandy, oil, vinegar, pep- 
per, onions, &c. it muft be at his own ex- 
pence, for the owners furnifh no provifion but 
bread. ‘The nett fum arifing from the fale of 
the fifth, after deduéting the expence of the 
falt and bread before-mentioned, is divided in- 
to fhares, a certain number of which are al- 
lowed to the owners, for their expence in fit- 
ting out the veflel ; the reft are divided amon 
the crew according to merit: an able fifher- 
man has one fhare; a boy, landman, or one 
not experienced in the fifhery, half a fhare, 
or a quarter, according to his abilities. The 
patron or mafter of the bark fhares equally 
with the able fifhermen, and the owners allow 
him alfo one fhare out of theirs, for his trouble 
in taking care of the bark. 

Tue place on the coaft of Barbary where 
they go to fifh, is according to the feaíon of 
the year. This fifhery is bounded on the 
north by the fouthern extremity of Mount 
Atlas, or by the latitude of twenty-nine de- 
grees north ; and on the fouth by Cape Blanco, 
in the latitude of twenty degrees thirty mi- 


nutes north; the whole length of the fea-coaft 
fo. 
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fo bounded, is about fix hundred miles. In 
all this extenfive tract there is no town, vil- 
lage, or fettled habitation; the few wander- 
ing Arabs who frequent this part of the world 
live in tents, and have neither barks, boats, 
nor canoes: the. King of Morocco’s cruifers 
never venture fo far to the fouthward ; for 
were they to attempt fuch a thing, it is not 
probable they would be able to find the way 
back to their own country, fo that the Cana- 
rians have nothing to fear from that quarter. 
In the fpring feafon, the fifhermen go on the 
coaft to the northward, but in the autumn and 
winter to the fouthward ; becaufe in the {pring 
the fifh frequent the coaft to the northward, 
and afterwards go gradually along the fhore 
to the fouthward. 

Tue firft thing the fifhermen fet about 
when they arrive on the coaft, is to catch bait ; 
this is done in the fame manner as we do trouts 
with a fly, only with this difference, that the 
rod is thrice as thick as ours, and not tapered 
away fo much towards the point. The line is 
made of fix fmall brafs wires, twilted together; 
the hook is about five inches long, and is not 
bearded; the fhaft is leaded fo as to lie hori- 
zontally on the furface of the water; and the 
hook is covered with a fith’s fkin, except from 
where it bends, to the point; then getting 
within a quarter or half a mile of the fhore, 
they carry fo much fail as to caufe the bark to 
run at the rate of four miles an hour, when 
two or three men throw their: lines over the 
ftern, and let the hooks. drag along the furface 
of the water: the fifh, taking the hooks for 
{mall fifh, fnap at them, and, when hooked, 

the 
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the fifhermen {wing them into the barks with 
their rods. ‘The Canarians call thefe fith Taf- 
farte: they have no Ícales, and are fhaped like 
mackarel, but as large as falmon ; they are 
exceeding voracious, and fwallow all the hook, 
notwithftanding its being fo large; if it was 
bearded, there could be no fuch thing as ex- 
trating it without cutting open the fifth: I 
have feen three men in the ftern of a bark, 
catch an hundred and fifty taffarte in half an 
hour. Jt fometimes happens that a bark will 
complete her lading with thefe fifh only. An- 
other fort of fifh, which thefe people call An- 
houa, is taken in the fame manner; this is 
fomething bigger than a large mackerel, and 
ferves as well as the taffarte for bait. ‘There 
is another fort of bait called Cavallos, or little 
horfe-mackerel, which is fhaped like a macke- 
rel, but fomething more flat and broad; it is 
about a fpan long, and is catched with an ang- 
ling-rod and line, with a very fmall hook, 
baited with almoft any thing that comes to 
hand. When a bark has got a fufficient ftock 
of bait, fhe leaves her boat, with five or fix 
men, near the fhore, to catch taffarte and an- 
houa, and runs out to fea a good diftance off, 
until. fhe gets into fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
forty, or perhaps fifty or fixty fathoms depth 
of water, where fhe anchors, and all the crew 
heave their lines and hooks overboard, baited 
with taffarte, anhoua, &c. and fith for Samas, 
or bream as we call them, and: for Cherney, 
orcod. ‘The lines are all leaded, in order to 
caufe the hooks to fink near to the bottom of 
the fea, where thefe fifh fwim. Whena bark 
is fo fortunate as to meet with fine weather, 
and 
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and is well provided with bait, fhe will be able 
to complete her cargo in four days. This I 
have often had opportunity to obferve. But 
as the trade or north-eatt wind commonly 
blows frefh on that coaft, the barks only an- 
chor in the offing about mid-day, when there 
is a luil between the land and fea-breeze; and 
when this laft-mentioned wind begins to blow 
frefh, they weigh their anchors, ftand in to 
fhore, and come to an anchor in fome bay, or 
under a head-land, and then the crew fall to 
work, clean and falt the fi'h which they catch- 
ed that day: by the time this is done, it is 
about five or fix o’clock in the evening, when 
they go to dinner or fupper, for they make 
but one meal the whole day, which they cook 
in the following manner: in every bark the 
crew has a long flat-ftone for a hearth, upon 
which they kindle a fire, and hang a large 
kettle over it, in which they boil fome fith ; 
they then take a platter, and put fome broken 
bifcuit in it, with onions fhred fmall, to this 
they add fome pepper and vinegar, and then 
pour in the broth of the fifh: no fort of foup 
or broth is more delicious than this. After 
having eaten of this excellent foup, they fnifh 
their meal with roafted fifth, for they throw 
the boiled fith, of which the foup was made, 
into the fea. Soon after this repait, every 
man looks about for the moft commodious 
place where to fall afleep, for no bedding are 
made u'e of in thefe veffels. About five or 
fix in the morning they get up, leave the boat 
near the fhore, weigh anchor and ftand out to 
fea as before, and never tafte vituals before 
the fame time next evening. No man who 

knows 
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knows the toil, fatigue, cold, and heat which 
thefe fifhermen undergo, will ever charge the 
Spaniards with lazinefs. 

‘Tue method of curing thefe fifh is this: they ' 
cut them open, clean and wafh them thorough- 
ly, chop off their heads and fins, and pile them 
up to drain off the water; after which they 
are falted, and ftowed in bulk in the hold. But 
becaufe they do not, like the French who fith 
on the banks of Newfoundland, wath their fifh 
a fecond time and re-falt them, they will not 
keep above fix weeks or two months. 

Ir is -ftrange to think that the Spaniards 
fhould want to fhare the Newfoundland fifhery 
with the Englifh, when they have one much 
better at their own doors; I fay better, for 
the weather here, and every thing elfe, con- 
curs to make it the beft fifhery in the univerfe. 
What can be a ftronger proof of this, than 
the Moors on the continent drying and curing 
all their fh without falt, or by any other 
procefs, than expofing them to the fun-beams? 
for the pure wholefome air of that climate, ' 
and the ftrong northerly wind which almoft 
conftantly prevails on this coaft, totally pre- 
vents putrefaQiion, provided the fifh are {plit — 
open, well wafhed, and expofed to the fun 
until they are perfectly dry. 

As thefe veffels feldom go to fifh on any 
part of the coaft of Barbary to the windward 
of the iflands, and are obliged to ply againft 
the freth northerly winds, which almoift con- 
tinually prevail there, they are conftruéted in 
fuch a manner that they hold a good wind, as 
it is termed in the fea-language, being very 


Sharp fore and aft, and full and flat in the 
middle. 
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middle. ‘They are rigged brigantines, and 
carry a large flying fore-top-fail, but in gene- 
ral no main-top-fail, nor ftay-fails; they all 
carry large {prit-fails, but no jibbs. I have 
known thefe barks to beat to windward from 
Cape Blanco to Gran Canaria in twelve days, 
though the diftance is above four hundred 
miles. Their method of plying to windward 
is this: thev weigh about fix or feven o’clock 
in the morning, and ftand off to fea, with the 
land-wind, until noon, when they put about, 
and ftand in fhore, with the fea-breeze ; when 
they come clofe in with it, they either anchor 
for the night, or make fhort tacks until day- 
light, when they fland out to fea till noon, as 
before. The difference between the land and 
fea- breezes on this coaft is generallv four points, 
and they both blow a frefh top-fail- gale. When - 
they get ten or fifteen leagues to the wind- 
ward of Cape Bazador, they ftand over for the 
ifland of Gran Canaria: if the wind happens 
then to be at north-eaft, they fetch the port 
of Gando, on the fouth-eaft part of that ifland ; 
but if the wind is at north-north-eaft, they 
only fetch the calms, into which they pufh, 
and there foon find a fouth-welt wind to carry 
them clofe to Canaria, from whence the great- 
er part of them go to Santa Cruz and Port 
Orotava, to difcharge their cargoes; the reft 
go to Palmas, in Canaria, and to Santa Cruz, 
in the ifland of Palma. ‘They do not ftop at 
thefe places to fell the fifh, but leave them 
with their agents, to fell them at leifure and 
to the beft advantage. “The common price is 
three half-pence per pound, of thirty-two 
ounces, which is the weight here ufed for fleth 

and 
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and fifth ; fometimes they are fold fora penny, _ 
and never higher than two pence. The Re- 
gidores, or Cavildo, in the iflands, always re- 
‘gulate the price. 

INsTEAD of encouraging this moft ufeful 
and profitable branch, the magiftrates in thefe 
iflands take every method to burt it; for they 
moit impolitically fix a price on the fifh, 
arid clog the trade with foolifh and unreafon- 
able duties, befides forbidding the fifhermen 
to have any dealings or intercourfe with the 
Moors on the coait where they go to fifh; 
which is a very great hardfhip on them, as 
they are often obliged, when they meet with 
bad weather, to go aíhore there for fuel and 
water. However, they privately correfpond 
with them, to their mutual advantage; for 
the Canarians give to the inhabitants of the 
Defert old ropes, which the latter untwift and 
fpin into yarn or twine, for making fifhing- 
nets; they alfo give them bread, onions, po- 
tatoes, and fruits of many kinds: in return for 
which, the Moors allow them to take wood 
and water on their coaft, whenever they are 
in want of thefe moft neceflary articles, and 
make them prefents of oftrich-eggs and fea- 
thers. “The inland Moors would punifh their 
poor countrymen, who live on fifh by the fea- 
coait, if they knew of their correfpondence 
with the Canarian fifhermen: but this does 
not prevent that intercourfe, as neceflity o- 
bliges thefe peaple, fo different from one ano- 
_ ther, to conform to the laws of nature, how- 
ever contrary to the precepts of both their re- 
ligions. But this profitable communicaticn 
has lately been interrupted, as I fhall have oc- 

cafion 
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cafion to obferve in the defcription of that part 
of Africa. 

ALTHOUGH the Canary fifhermen have 
frequented this coaft ever fince the conquett of 
the iflands, yet they are entirely ignorant of 
the inland country, and of the people who 
dwell there. When I firft went on that coaft, 
I examined the moft experienced of them con- 
cerning an inlet or gulph, named in our maps, 
and called by the Canary men, Rio del Oro, 
but could get no fatisfaCtory information ; fome 
told me it ran feventy or eighty Jeagues in- 
land. Being furprized that no traveller had 
given any account of fuch a noble channel, 
and imagining that if it was fo long as they 
affirmed, fome trade might be opened in that 
‘unknown region, I failed, though with diffi- 
culty, among the fands which abound in that 
gulph, until we got to the further end of the 
bay, which is no more than ten leagues diftant 
from its mouth: we found it to run parallel 
with the fea-coaft, and at no greater diftance 
from it than one league: the end of this inlet 
is within half a mile of the ocean, being part- 
ed from it only by a narrow neck of land. I 
mention this as an inftance of their ignorance 
of this country. 

THEsE barks generally make eight or nine 
voyages in the fpace of a year. From the 
middle of February to the middle of April, 
they remain at Canary, to careen, repair, &c. 
becaufe at that feafon of the year, the fifh are 
found only to the northward, where the fhore | 
lies almoft fouth-weft-by-wef, or weft-fouth- 
weft, confequently open and expofed to the 
north-weft winds, which fometimes blow there 

in 
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in February, March, and April, and make 
that part of the coaft to be what we call a lee- 
fhore. 

When I firft frequented the coaft of the 
Defert, the Canary men went no farther to 
the fouthward than Cape Barbas, in latitude 
twenty-two degrees north; but now they go 
to Cape Blanco, which lies about thirty leagues 
beyond it. Although the bulk of their car- 
goes confifts of large bream, yet they catch 
many other forts, viz. taflarte before-menti- 
oned, a delicious fifh which taftes like a very 
large and fat mackerel, but when dried cannot 
be diftinguifhed from dried falmon. ‘The cod 
caught here is better than thofe of Newfound- 
land: the anhoua is exceeding good: the cor- 
bino is a large fifh, weighing about thirty 
pounds. ‘There are befides thefe a number of 
flat fifh, with many other forts, which I can- 
not defcribe. 

ALTHOUGH this fifhery is capable of ‘the 
greateft improvement, yet the Englifh have 
no reafon to be apprehenfive of the Spaniards 
ever being able to bring it to any degree of 
perfeétion, fo as to rival them in the Spanith 
and Italian markets: the power of the clergy 
in Spain, is a better fecurity to the Englifh a- 
gainft fuch an event, than if a fleet of one 
hundred fail of the line were ftationed on the 
coaft of Barbary, to obftru@ the Spanifh fith- 
er 

Tie manufactures of thefe iflands are taf- 
feties, knit filk hofe, filk garters, quilts, and 
bed-covers. In Canad and Tenerife, coarfe 
linens and gaufe are made of the flax import- 
ed from Holland, White blankets and coal 

cloths 
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cloths are made in Canaria, from the wool of 
their own fheep. A very coarfe kind of cloth, 
which is worn by the peafants, is alfo made 
in the reft of the iflands; but on feftivals, 
weddings, &c. the labouring people generally 
wear Englifh coarfe cloth. ‘The exportation 
of raw filk is now prohibited, in order to en- 
courage their filk manufaéture. In the large 
towns, men are employed in weaving and as 
taylors; but in the villages, the women only 
exercife thofe trades. | 

To give fome idea of the fertility and pro- 
duce of Tenerife, they annually export no lefs 
than fifteen thoufand pipes of wine and bran- 
dy, and a-great quantity is confumed in the 
ifland. 3 

THE current coin in the Canaries is the 
Mexican dollar, and the half, quarter, eighth, 
and fixteenth parts of it. Befides thefe, there 
is the provincial real of plate, which is a fmall 
filver piece, of the value of five pence fter- 
ling; and the quart, acopper coin, equal in 
value to our half-penny, for ten of them make 
a real of plate. The provincial filver coin is 
not current in Lancerota and Fuertaventura ; 
and is never exported, becaufe it paffes in the 
iflands for more than its intrinfic value. But 
accounts are kept here in imaginary money, 
viz. in current dollars of ten reals of vellon 
each. The real of vellon is equal in value to 
eight of the above-mentioned quarts, fo that 
the current dollar is exatly three fhillings and 
four-pence, and fix of them make juft one 
pound fterling. ‘Three fixteenths of the Mex- 
ican dollar país for two rials of plate. Little 
or no gold coin is to be found in thefe be ae 

HE 
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THe pound and fmaller weights here are 
much the fame with ours. The quintal, 
which is the ifland hundred weight, does not, 
like ours, weigh one hundred and twelve 
pounds, but only one hundred and four. “The 
arroba is twenty-five pounds. 

THE meafures are the fanega or hanega, 
the almud, the liquid arroba, and the var. 

Tue firft of thefe is the meafure ufed for 
corn, cocoa, falt, &c. and almoft contains the . 
quantity of two Englifh bufhels, “Twelve al- 
muds makea fanega. ‘The liquid arroba con- 
tains fomething more than three gallons; and 
the quartillo is nearly equal to our quart. The 
var is a meafure for cloth, &c. and is about 
7, lefs than the Englith yard, 
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‘CHAP. XVIII 


Of the Government and Revenues of the Canary 
Iflands. : 


, A V ING already given fome account 
_ A of the government of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura, I need not fay any thing of 
that of Gomera and Hierro, ¡becaufe they are 
governed much in the fame manner as the a- 
bove-mentioned iflands. I fhall now proceed 
to thofe called the King’s Iflands, viz. Cana- 
tia, Tenerife, and Palma. | 
WHEN the natives were reduced to the o- 
bedience of. the crown of Spain, they were 
- not deprived of their liberty, but put on an 
equality with their conquerors: an example of 
policy worthy of imitation. ¿How the Spani- 
ards, came, foon after, in America, to a& in 
. a quite contrary manner, is hard to conceive ; 
yet the Dutch,, French, and Englifh, far from 
following the good example given by the 
Spaniards in the Canary Hands, have ereéted, 
in the fugar-iflands in the Weft Indies, the 
moft abfurd and barbarous governments that 
ever, exifted in any part of the globe, and 
which are..by many degrees worfe than the 
Spanifh governments in Ámerica. + 
Al WHAT improvement or obedience can be 
expected ina country, where all the labouring 
people are flaves, and have no other principle 
Vol. Il, I to 
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to excite them to obedience and induftry, but 
the fear of punifhment? which, after all, has 
never yet brought their labour to any degree 
of equality with that of indigent free people, 
who have the fole difpofal of the fruits of their 
Jabour. . 

Is it not amazing to confider how the Eng- 
lifh, with the moft confummate infolence, rail 
againít their Princes and Minifters of State, 
as infringing their liberties; while at the fame 
time, they themfelves are tyrannizing over 
their fellow-creatures in the moft cruel and 
arbitrary manner. What idea muft fober 
thinking people have of the Englifh notions of 
liberty? Can they imagine this liberty any 
thing more than a power to be infolent to their 
fuperiors with impunity, and to oppreís the 
poor with extreme rigour? Their oppreflion 
of the poor may be oler in other inftances 
than in the treatment of their flaves in the 
Weft Indies, viz. their laws againft vagabonds, 
¡.e. poor ftrangers who have no fettled habi- 
tation, and ftrolling players. Do not thefe 
very people, who make fuch a noife about li- 
berty, deprive beggars of their natural free- 
dom, by confining them in work-houfes, con- 
trary to their inclinations? yet thefe beggars 
compel nobody to give them a farthing; and 
if they ufe violence or fraud to fupport them- 
felves, the law has provided punifhments pro- 
portioned to the heinoufnefs of their crimes. 
Why then cannot they, in a free country, 
have the liberty to expire in the ftreet or open 
fields for want, if they fhould choofe to do fo 
rather than work ? TS 

Bur 
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Bur to return from this digrefion, which 
is not altogether foreign to my fubjeét. The 
Spaniards, after the conqueft of the Canary 
Iflands, incorporated with the natives in fuch 
a manner as to become one people: the con- 
fequence of this political union is, that the 
King of Spain can raife in thefe iflands more 
foldiers and fea-men, who may be depended 
on, than in any other part of his dominions, 
three times the extent of the Canary Iflands. 
To this advantage another may be added, the 
great number of people that annually go from 
hence to fettle in his wide and uninhabited do- 
‘minions in America. : 

Tue loweft officer of juftice in thefe iflands, 
except the Alguazils, is the Alcalde; whofe 
office is fomething like that of a Juftice of 
Peace in England: in every town or village of 
note there is one. ‘Thefe magiftrates are ap- 
pointed by the Royal Audience of the city of 
Palmas in Canaria; they hold not their places 
for life, but only for a certain time: in mat- 
ters of property they cannot take cognizance 
of any difpute, where the value of the thing 
contefted, amounts to above feventeen rials, 
or feven fhillings fterling. Over thefe magi- 
{trates is another, called the Alcalde Major, 
who is appointed in the fame manner as the 
officers before-mentioned ; he cannot decide a 
matter of property, when the value contefted 
exceeds the fum of two hundred dollars : from 
the decifions of all thefe magiftrates, appeals 
lie to the. Tiniente and Corregidor... The firft 
of thefe magiftrates is a lawyer,:and nomi- 
nated by the Royal Audience; and the King 
appoints the Jatter, who is not obliged to be a 

2 lawyer, 
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lawyer, but muft have a Clerk, Secretary, or 
Affiftant bred to the law, ‘who is called his 
Affeffor. “The Corregidor generally holds his 
place for five years, but fometimes longer. 
Few of the natives of the iflands are placed in 
this honourable office, for thofe that fillit are 
commonly natives of Spain. The proceed- 
ings in the Corregidor’s court, and in that of 
the Tintente are the fame ; and it would feem 
that thefe conrtswere originally intended as a 
check'trpon one another. 

From the Corregidor and Tiniente appeals 
ate made ‘to the Royal Audience of Gran Ca- 
maria. “This tribunal is compofed ‘of three 
Oidores or Judges, ‘a’ Regent ‘and “Fifcal, who 
are generally natives of Spain, and always ap- 
pointed by the King; of this court the-Go- 
vernor-genéral 1s always Prefident, ‘though he 
refides'in Tenerife. From their determinati- 
on, in criminal cafes, there is no appeal; but 
in matters of property, appeals are carried to 
the Council or Audience of Seville in Spain: 

Tue ftanding forces in'the Canary Hands, 
Ido not reckon to’ amount to above one hun- 
dred and fifty men; but there isa ‘militia’ pro- 
perly regulated and embodied, of which the 
Governor-general of the iflands is always com- 
mander ‘in chief ; the -officers,- viz. Colonels, 
Captains, and Subalterns, are all appointed by 
the King; and in cafe any of them die, the 
vacancy ought'to'be'filled by feniority, ‘but in- 
tereft fometimes prevails againft this regula- 
tion. The ‘military’ officers, if they have ‘a 
difpute with any otlrer perfon, may cite him 
before a civil magiftrate; ‘but this Jaft has no 
power to compel a military officer’ to appear 

before 
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before his:tribunal: butif a manfhould be any 
way injured by an officer of ihe militia, he may 
complain to his fuperior officer; and if he does 
not think he has got redrefs, he may complain 
to the Governor-general of the:iflands: from: 
his fentence he may appeal to the. Council of 
War in;Spain, which, although itis fo named,. 
isin faét a civil court. 

THE reader may perceive how eafy-it is for. 
thefe. military officers to oppreís. the inhabi- 
tants; yet when he-confiders that they have 
fettled habitations, and do not move from: 
place to place like the officers of. ftanding. 
forces, and are married. and conveéled with: 
the inhabitants of the towns where they re- 
fide, and where it is their intereft to preierve 
their reputation, he will not wonder there is 
fo little oppreffion in thefe iflands: yet one 
muft not expect to find fuch juítice in matters 
of property: here, as in: England; 1. fay,.of 
property, for:no man in:this country dares. to: 
commit the greater aéts of oppreffion: or vio» 
lence, becaufe the injured party would. flab: 
the. aggreffor, let: his rank be ever fo great). 
and fly. tor refuge to the next chureh or con- 
vent, from whence ne-power could force him ; 
there he might remain in fafety until he could: 
find an opportunity of efcaping trom theiflands.. 

Besipes the above-mentioned military of- 
ficers, there are Caltillanos, 1. e. Governors: 
or Captains of forts and caftles, fome of 
whom are appointed by the King, and others 
by the twelve Regidores of the iflands, called: 
the Cavildo; for fome of the ifland forts be- 
long to the King, the reft are under the di- 
rection of the Regidores. The King’s forts. 
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are garrifoned by the hundred and fifty ftand” 
ing forces; and as there are many of thefe 
forts, the reader may judge what number of 
men may be in each, 

Tue Regidores, as I have Bore before, 
in the Hiftory of the Difcovery and Conqueft, 
are hereditary officers, who hold a court to 
regulate the price of provifions, to take care 
that the highways are kept in repair, to pre- 
vent public nuifances, and the plague from be- 
ing brought into the ifland by thipping, &e. 
To defray the charge of repairing the roads, — 
and other neceflary works, the Regidores have 
power to lay a tax on the inhabitants: they 
have impofed a fort of excife on foap, which, 
Ibelieve, produces a fum fufficient to defray 
thefe expences. 

No man is allowed to land inthefe iflands - 
from on board any fhip, until the mafter of 
her produces a bill of health from the port he 
was laftin, or until the crew have been pro- 
perly examined, whether or not they are free 
from the plague, or any other infectious dif- 
temper: before this is done, no boat except 
the pratique or health-boat, dares to come 
near her. 

WHEN I wanted to go to Tenerife from 
the coaft of Africa, where a certificate of 
health cannot be had, I ufed to touch at Lan- 
cerota or Fuertaventura, where I always got 
a bill of health without the leaft difficulty, 
which procured me admittance at Tenerife, 
Canaria, or Palma. 

Tue King’s revenue in thefe iflands is di- 
vided into the following branches: 

| I, Las 
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I. Las Tercias Reales, or royal third of 
the tythes. , 

IT. THE monopoly of tobacco and fnuff. 

Il]. THe acknowledgment annually paid 
by the nobility to the King for their titles. 

IV. The duty of feven per cent. on im- 
ports and exports. 

V. Tue duty on the Canary Weft India 
commerce. 

Tue firít of thefe taxes isimproperly named 
the third of the tythes, for itefcarcely amounts, 
to the tenth part of them: the King finds in 
this, to his coft, what it is to be in partner- 
fhip with the clergy. The tercias reales are a 
gift made by the Pope to the King of Spain, 
in confideration of that Prince’s maintaining a 
perpetual war againft the Infidels. 

THE fecond branch of the revenue confifts _ 
in fnuff and tobacco, which the Stankeros, or 
King’s officers for that purpofe, fell for the 
King’s account ;' no-other perfons being allow+ 
ed to deal in thefe articles;. 

Tue third branch of the revenue is hard- 
ly worth mentioning, as it amounts to a mere 

trifle. ; 
' Att thefe branches together, the fifth ex- 
cepted, I am informed, do not bring into the 
King’s treafury above fifty thoufand pounds per 
annum, nett money, clear of all charges, 
fuch as the officers falaries, the expences of 
_ government, &c; 

Were the inhabitants of thefe iflands to a- 
gree among themfelves, to pay feventy-five 
thoufand pounds nett money annually into the 
King’s treafury, on condition that he would 
abolifh all duties and’ cuftoms in the iflands, 

po | and 
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and fuffer a free import and export of mer- 
chandize to and from: all parts of the world, 
lam perfuaded it would be of great advantage 
to them, by the increafe of trade, fhipping, 
feamen, and wealth, which would in a fhort 
time be furprizingly great. Niches 

On the 21ft of July, 1553, the French 
made a defcent on the ifland of Palma, with 
feven hundred men; but the natives repulfed 
and obliged thega to reimbark with lofs, al- 
though the: iflanders had fcarcely any other 
weapons than fticks and ftones. 

Since the conqueft of the Canary, Hlands, 
ro foreign power has fitted out a fleet with 
defign to fubdue them, excepting one, which 
Sir William Monfon fays the Dutch fent a- 
gainft the ifland of Gran Canaria in the year 
1599. It confifted of feventy-three fhips, 
commanded by Peter Van Doift: at their re- 
turn to Holland, a book was publifhed, in- 
tituled, “ The Conqueft of the Grand Cana- 
«ries, made that fummer, by feventy-three 
“¢ fail of fhips, fent out by the command and 
““ direction of the States General, &c. with 
““ the taking of a town in the ifland of Go- 
‘© mera.” By which title, Sir William Mon- 
‘fon obferves, they endeavoured to make the 
world believe that they had conquered all the 
Canary Iflands; whereas they only furprized 
and took the city of Palmas, in the ifland of 
Gran Canaria; where they made no prifoners 
or booty, the inhabitants having retired, with | 
all their effects, to the mountains, fo that they 
only recovered thirty-fix prifoners. But after 
‘they had taken the town, fome of the fol- 
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into the country in fearch cf plunder, but 
not being acquainted with the proper pafles, 
the Spaniards killed a great number, and o- 
bliged the reft to retire. Neverthelefs, they 
rifled the cloyfters, monafteries, and churches, 
and then burntihem.to the ground; for which 
Sir. William Monfon- reflecis upon them: fe- 
vercly,- After this the Dutch General took: 
Gomera without oppofiion, for the inhabi- 
tants fled to the mountains, ae they, killed» 
many of the Dutch:ftragglers 

lx 1657, a fleet of» dE PALO nen of wary, 
commanded by Admiral Blake, came into the 
road of Santa Cruz; and deftroved the Spanifh 
plate-fleet, which had put in there. ‘The in- 
habitants of: Tenerife fay, that the bay: was 
then in a defencelefs ftate, compared. to what. 
itis at prefent. 

In.the war between Spain: and England, 
which commenced in 1739, two Englióh thips, 
one of them a man of war of fixty guns, ate- 
tacked the port and village of Gomera. When 
they began to fire, the. inhabitants: were ex-- 
tremely.frightened ; but finding the cannonad=- 
ing to continue lote and do no damage, they» 
took courage to fucha degree, that the young. 
people ran to and iro in fearch of, and gather-: 
ing. the. cannon-balls. The: Englith: perceiv- 
ing they were firing to no purpole, manned: 
all their boats, in order: to land, but by that. 
time the. ifland: was ‘alarmed, and: the militia: 
had. reached the port, and wene formed: in: a 
hollow behind ‘the: beach, to receive the ene. 
my : when the Englith perceiving their num-- 
bers and refolution, they thought proper to 
retire, 
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In the courfe of the fame war, fome Eng- 
lifh privateers landed a confiderable number of 
men on the ifland of Palma, who were quick- 
ly attacked and routed by the inhabitants, who 
gave them no quarter; among them were 
fome Irifh Catholics, who, when they faw 
their danger, opened their bofoms, fhewed 
their crofles, and begged for quarter, but in 
vain, for the incenfed Palmans killed them all, 
except one man, who was wounded and lay 
fome time among the flain, the natives fup-- 
pofing he was dead: afterwards finding him 
alive, they brought him to the town of Santa. 
Cruz in Palma, where he was cured of his. 
wounds, and treated as a prifoner of war, till. 
he was exchanged. | 

The inhabitants of the Canary Iflands are 
extremely averfe to war, becaufe it ruins their: 
trade, and interrupts the intercourfe fubfifting- 
amongthem. In. the courfe of the laft war, 
with England, they endeavoured to procure a, 
neutrality for their iflands. 

- ALL the Englifh privateers that ever went: 
to cruize among thefe iflands, were difappoint-. 
ed; for they could take nothing except a few. 
barks loaded: with corn, or falt-fifh from the. 
coaft of Barbary. Thofe who lay in wait for. 
the return. of. the Canary. Weft Indiamen to. 
Santa. Cruz,. had:as-httle fuccefs:: indeed, un-. 
leís. a oruifer has fomebody on board who is in-. 
timately acquainted with thefe iflands, and the 
weather that prevails there, the crew will find: 
their hopes of gain fruftrated. 

- A MASTER of a fhip of any nation: which. 
may happen to be at war with Spain, may, if. 
he manages prudently, trade at Port pst 
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without. the leaft danger of the natives being 
able to feize his veffel; but fhe mutt have 
fome guns, and be well manned. 

In each of the iflands, a watch is pofted on 
fome eminence, to give notice to the inhabi- 
tants of the approach of fhipping ; when an 
uncommon number appears, a fignal ts made 
to alarm the country. 

AFTER the bell for evening prayer tolls, no 
boats are allowed to land, or to go from the 
fhore; nor are boats permitted'at any time to 
depart from a port: without a licence from the 
Governor or Captain, even though: itis. only 
to go a-fifhing,.or to a fhip in the road. 

Excriusiveot the Negro flaves belonging 
to. the Count: of Gomera, feveral gentlemen 
in Tenerife have a few; but they bear no. 
more. proportion to the. number of: white fer- 
vanissin that ifland, than. the blacks in London 
do to! the reft of its inhabitants. 

THE natives have this excellent law in fa- 
vour of their Negroes, that if a mafter:treats 
his flave.with injuftice or cruelty, he the lat- 
ter may- oblige him to fell him immediately. 
The fame law, if Pam not: miftaken, takes 
place in the Spanifh Welt Indies. What a 
fhame is it, that thefe advocates for liberty, 
the Englifh and Dutch, fhould: be compara- 
tively {peaking, the only people who opprefs 
the poor, ta:whom they are folely indebted 
for their being able to.live.in fplendor, idlenefs, . 
and.luxury. 
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CHAP, XIX. 


Of the Ecclefiaftical Government of the Canary 


Iflands. 


8 ih H E Bithop’of the Canary Hlands is a 
fuffragan to the Arch-bifhop of Seville, 
in Spain, and has a revenue of fix thoufand: 
pounds fterling per annum. He refides in the 
city of Palmas, in Canaria, where he is treat-. 
ed with all the refpe€t and. homage due to a 
Prince. 

Tue Provincials, or fuperiors, of the dife 
ferent orders of Friars and Nuns,. live in thé. 
- city of St. Chriftobal de la Laguna. They are. 
not accountable to any but the Génerals of: 
their refpective-orders at Rome: | 

In each of the iflands there is-a houfe be- 
longing to the Holy Office, or Inquifition,. 
with its proper officers, whofe duty it is to pre-. 
vent all appearance of herefy, or: difrefpect to> 
the clergy. They have power to apprehend: 
and confine fufpeted: perfons, without: giving: 
any reafon tothe civil magiftrate for fo-doing :: 
after examining them. fufficiently, they are- 
either difcharged, or fent by the firft veffel to. 
the Supreme Tribunal of the Holy Office at: 
Canaria. | 

When a foreign fhip arrives at the iflands,, 
and the mafler is permitted to come afhore, 
he is conducted to an officer. of. the ine 
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who examines him, to know if he Has in his. 
fhip any books er pictures, againft the doétrine - 
or ceremonies of the church of Rome;, and: 
obliges him to:fign a paper, by which he ens. 
gages, if he has any, not to land or expofe- 
them to view; and:alfo that he fliall not, while 
he rémains in the country, fpeak againít the 
Romifh religion, or mock. its rites. and cerca. 
inonies. 

Very lately the officers. of the Inquifition: 
infpeéted: all the libraries in: the iflands, and: 
either put a mark. on thofe books which they: 
judged improper to be read, or carried them. 
away. 

As all the nativés of thefe iflands.are zealous. 
members of the Romifh church, -the Tribu- 
- nal of the Holy Office feldom has an oppor- 
tunity to exercife its extenfive authority. 
There is no credit to be given to the many 
flandérous and falfe accounts we hear in pro- 
teftant countries of the procedure of the in- 
quifition; fuch as its officers carrying away. 
virgins into their prifons to. gratify their luft,. 
and falfely accufing rich men of herefy, in or-. 
der to {trip them of their wealih, &c. I think. 
Tmay venture to affert, that no man or woman. 
in the Canary Iflands, has been fo dealt with :: 
fome, indeed, have beenimprifoned and punifh- 
ed for thofe offences which properly come un-. 
der the cognizance of the inquifition.. As the. 
reader may be curious to know fome of thefe. 
cafes, | fhall relate a few which happened be-. 
fore my time, and fome while 1 frequented: 
the ifland. Many years ago, a.gentleman in 
the city of Laguna fell-in love with a Nun, 
whom.he prevailed on to efcape from.the con- 

vent, 
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vent, and embark with him in a Duich fhip 

at Santa Cruz, which was ready to fail for 

Holland.. Immediately after they went on 

board, the veffel failed away;, but, meeting 
with fome difafter at fea, was obliged to put 

back to the bay of Santa Cruz, where, by, 
order of the Inquifition, fhe was ftri@ly fearch- 

ed, until the unfortunate. lovers. were difcover- 

ed, who were brought afhore and ‘clapped into 

prifon, where they remained: fora fhort time, 

and then were publicly beheaded on a fcaffold 
at the city.of Laguna. The fhame and infamy 
of their punifhment were more bitter to them 

than death itfelf. No one can Have an idea of 
this, but. thofe, who have lived. in: countries. 
where the- Inquifition prevails. » 

A Master of a French fhitp lying in the 
road of Orotava, was ftanding near the port, 
converfing with fome merchants, when the. 
Hoft paifed clofe by them; all the merchants, . 
on perceiving it, kneeled down in token of re- 
fpect and reverence, as is cuftomary in that part: 
of the world; but the Frenchman, being. a: 
Huguenot, ftood upright with his head covered, 
notwithftanding all the endeavours of the mer- 
chants to make him kneel:and take off his hat. 
Next day, the merchants to-whom the Cap- 
tain was configned, were fent for by the offi- 
cers of the Inquifition, and examined con- 
cerning the affair. They cleared themfelves, . 
but could. not diffuade. them from arrefting the 
Captain, although his [hip was almoft ready to.: 
fail: luckily for the Frenchman, the mer» 
chants in a body, with fome difcreet clergy- 
men, went to the Inquifition, and made 4 of- 
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ficers fenfible that the taking any notice of 
what bad happened, would anfwer no purpofe - 
-but that of frightening the Dutch, Englifh, and 
Hamburghers from coming to the ifland; which, 
would totally deftroy their commerce,. 
An. Englifh Roman Catholic Matter, of a: 
fhip was taken by the Spaniards in the war of 
1.739, and carried into Tenerife, where he re- 
mained fome timea prifoner at large. He hap- 
pened to be with fome company at a friend’s 
houfe, when.the officers of the Inquifition, with 
fome afliftants, furrounded the houfe, and hur- 
ried him away to their prifon: he was foon af- 
ter fent to the prifon of the Inquifition at.Gran 
Canaria, where he was confined above two 
years.. During all that war the Englifh Con-. 
ful remained. in. Tenerife, and hearing what 
had happened, fent an account. of. the affair to 
_a perfon of influence in England, intreating him. 
at the fame time to ufe his intereít in fayour of 
the Captain, thus unjuftly detained in the pri. 
fon of the Inquifition at: Canaria. “The Con-. 
ful’s letter. had the defired effeét; for, an En-. 
glifh man of war,, fome Hone afler,. came into 
the road of Palmas, in Canaria, haying many 
prifoners on board: his orders were, not to ex- 
change any until he fhould obtain the enlarge- 
ment of this unfortunate Englifhman, He in- 
formed the Canarians.of his orders, who, hav- 
ing many of their friends prifoners on board the 
man of war, folicited. the Holy Office, and 
procured his ‘liberty ; ; I fay folicited, for the ci- 
vil power there cannot oblige the inquifitors 
to do any thing contrary to their inclination. 
THE account. the Captain gives of this affair 
(for he now lives in London) is, that he was 
PIN 
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proceeded againft after the fame manner as the 
Holy Office of Malaga, in Spain, did againft 
one Martin, who afterwards publifhed an ac- 
count of his confinement and fufferings. Some 
time after they had exhorted him, in yain, to 
accufe himfelf and’ confefs, they told’ him- 
plainly that he was accufed of being a Free 
Mafon. As the Captain did not then under-. 
ftand Spanifh enough to comprehend their 
meaning, the Inquifitors employed on this oc- 
cafion for an interpreter, an old man, a native 
of Scotland, who, by fome accident, came to- 
that ifland when a youth, and embraced the. 
Romifh faith, but had almoft entirely. loft his. 
mother-tongue : this interpreter informed him,. 
that the Holy Office accufed him of being a. 
Franc Mafon (for fo he termed a Free Mafon) ;. 
the Captain ftill not underftanding him, af- 
ferted-his innocence, although they put him to: 
the torture to make him confefs. At Jaft he 
perceived their meaning ; but, fearing he might 
fare the worfe if he-confefled, he continued 
to deny he underftood their meaning: this is 
al! I could learn from him, except that, out of - 
the time he was confined by the inquifition, he: 

paffed nine months in the dungeon. ay 
In the year 1749, an Englifh fhip, bound: 
to Guinea, was wrecked on the coaft of Bar-- 
bary, adjacent to thefe iflands, where a Ca- 
nary. fifhing-boat. took up the crew, and’ 
brought them to the ifland of Gran Canaria, 
The furgeon, being informed that good phyfi-- 
cians and furgeons were fcarce there, and be-- 
ing invited by the gentry to fettle among them, 
he confented, and praétifed phyfic for fome 
time, with great applaufe. The. Priefts and. 
Eriarsy 
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Friars, who had been labouring tó' convert 
him, pretended that he'had given them his 
promife to embrace the Romifh faith and’ pub- 
- Jicly renounce his herefy. Soon after this he 
fell fick; they plied him hard, but to no pur- 
pole; for, atter his recovery, he perfifted in 
his errors; which fo exafperated them, that 
they compelled him to leave the ifland. 

A Frencu Huguenot of mean circum- 
ftances, who kept a fhopin Tenerife, happen- 
ing to be at Lancerota upon bufinefs, was im- 
portuned by a beggar for alms, having a figure 
of the Virgin’ in his hands, bedecked with 
flowers (which is cuftomary ‘there on certain 
_feftivals,) which he made ufe of to enforce his 
fuit. The Frenchman, vexed at his'importu- 
nity, faid, “ Begone: what fignifies your Vir- 
$“ gin to me? Indeéd, if you would beg for 
‘€ the fake of fome pretty girl, you might have 
“ better fuccefs,” -With thefe words he turned 
away, not dreaming of any bad confequences. 
The beggar went off, muttering and vowing 
revenge againft the heretical dog, as he called 
him. ‘The poor Freschman had rea/on to re+ 
pent of his tl-timed gallantry, for he was foon 
after feized by the officers of the Inquifition, 
and confined in prifon, until they found an op+ 
portunity of a bark going to Canaria. Before 
- he was fent thither, he wrote a letter to one 
of his countrymen at Tenerife, informing him 
of his misfortune; and that he had been rack- 
ing his thoughts ever fince to find out the 
caufe, but could charge himfelf with no of» 
fence againft the Inquifition, excepting the af- 
fait of the beggar’; adding, that being con 
{cious of his innocence, he hoped foon to get 

clear; 
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clear: but in this he was miftaken,, for he was 
confined at Canaria for more than a year. It 
was oblerved, that when he returned from 
thence to Tenerife, he looked fat and fair, but 
ever after attended mafs, and otherwife behaved 
himfelf like a good Catholic, which it feems 
he had not done before. 

THE laft perfon whom I remember to have 
been apprehended by the Inquifition, was the 
Marquis de San André *, a man of near eighty. 
years of age. He was charged with maintain- 
ing fome errors, in a book which he had pub- 
lifhed fome time before; but the real caufe 
was the keen fpirit of fatire by which he had 
rendered himfelf obnoxious to the clergy. . He 
was not fhut up in the prifon of the Inquifition, 
but allowed to range within the walls.of a con- 
vent in Canaria, where he remained, if I am. 
not miftaken, more than twelve months. . He 
died about a year ago, foon after he was dif- 
charged. It is faid, that the Inquifitors, ac-. 
cording to their ufual form, afked him, on his. 
firft examination, if he believed the Holy Of- 
fice to be holy, juft, and knowing ? He replied, 
that he abfolutely denied it could have any pre- 
tenfions to knowledge; and. as to juftice, he 
referred them to his own cafe; and laftly, that 
he had fome fcruples about its fan@tity, He 


* The Marquis de San André, as was obferved’ 
in the tormer part of this work, was defcended, in 
a right line, from Don Alonzo Ferdinando de Lugo, 
who aflifted at the conqueft of Canaria, and pro- 
cured a grant from the King of Spain of the conqueft 
of Palma and Tenerife. It was chiefly owing to 
his prudent condu@t, that the natives were converted. 
to the Romifh faith, 
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durft not have anfwered in this manner, had 
he not been affured of the proteétion of the 
court of Madrid: and as he was not punifhed, 
made no fubmiffions, nor did penance when 
confined or after he was difcharged, this may 
be looked upon as the firft ftep taken by the 
King of Spain and his Minifters to retrench the 
power of the clergy in the Canary Iflands: 
The court could not have pitched on a more 
proper perfon to fupport againít the Inquifition, 
in order to try if it was poflible to curb the un- 
limited power of that tribunal: and as they 
have fucceeded in the firít attempt, it is to be 
hoped they will go on, until the church Is 
fufficiently humbled, and rendered abfolutely 
dependent on the ftate. 

IT is not poffible for a perfon to live in any 
of the Canary Iflands, excepting ‘Tenerife, 
who is not a member of the church of Rome; 
and even in Tenerife no profefled Jew, Pagan, 
or Mahomedan can at any rate be a member 
of fociety : neither indeed Proteftants, unlefs 
they are merchants of confequence. The 
clergy do not care to meddle with them; pro- 
bably they have orders from Rome not to dif- 
turb them, left they fhould be embroiled with 
the Englifh or Dutch, and the caufe of the’dif- 
pute thereby become public, which would ul- 
timately hurt the intereft of the church. For- 
merly it was no uncommon thing for the In- 
quifition to feize on the Dutch and Englifh 
Confuls. 

Those Proteftants in Tenerife who are 
molt expofed to the cenfure of the Inquifition 
are the French Huguenots, for they have none 
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to proteét them from: it. The French: Con- 
fuls here have always been men of narrow 
minds, who neither kept up the dignity of 
their office, or regarded the glory of their na- 
tion; otherwife they would have protected 
their countrymen from the infults of the 
clergy, even though they had proteffed Paga- 
nifm. I have often wondered what could in- 
duce Huguenots openly to profefs their religion 
in this country, when they diffemble fome of 
their principles in their own ; for if aman, for 
his intereft, conforms in one point to the reli» 
gion of the country he lives in, why not toall? 
It is confeftent with reafon, that a man fhould 
either obftinately refufe to throw a grain of ins 
cenfe on the altars of the gods of his country 
even inthe view of death, or be the foremott 
in complying with every ceremony of the wor= 
fhip paid to them. 

Art the inhabitants of the Canary Iflands. 
are zealous Catholics; and when they fee any 
of a. different perfuafion behave with common, 
decency, they feem tobe greatly: furprized, 
imagining heretics to-differ little from brutes 5. 
for thefe people are by far more ignorant and; 
fuperftitious than the Catholics of Germany 
and other countries, where Papifts and Pro- 
teftants dwell in the fame civil, community: 
Yet the natives here do not pay fo: much hom= 
age to the clergy as the inhabitants of Portugal, 
the. Azores, Cape de Verd, and Madeira. 
Iflands do to theirs, for the women- in thefe- 
parts kifs the borders of the Friars garments, 
when they país along the Ítreets. The Ca- 
nary clergymen lead more regular lives ler 
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thofe of the above-mentioned iflands *, and 
- carry not their zeal againít heretics fo far as to 
hinder them from burying their dead in the 
earth, which is the cafe in the ifland of Ma- 
‘deira, although all its trade and wealth depends 
entirely on the Englifh. ‘The merchants of 
the Engliíh nation refiding in that ifland, be- 
have, in one inftance, to the church with a 
{pirit truly noble, becoming, and worthy. of 
imitation by all who differ in fentiment from 
the religion of their country; for rather than. 
demean themfelves by cringing to the clergy, 
they caft. their dead. into the fea, although 
they are fure:of being permitted to bury them 
in the earth, ¡f:they were only: to condefcend 
to requeft that favour from the church +. i 

| ALL 


* The’ Portugueze Priefts:and Friars,in the Cape 
de Verd Iflands are ignorant and fuperftitious to the 
greateft degree. Notwithftanding their vow of ce- 
libacy, they + keep miftrefles openly, without the 
leaft appearance of fhame, and have their children 
‘running about their houfes and convents, While I 
lived in South Barbary, a Moor, who by ¡fome ac- 
cident had been «fome time in the. Cape de Verds, 
faid to mé in:the following broken .Englith, “* Por- 
«“ tugueze Prieft: no better as ‘fool; he fay be love 
“ God better, very much indeed, and; not ¡take 
“ «wife; yet have child in houfechis : how.man have 
‘© child‘and not have wife? Indeed Portugueze Padr 
‘« ‘all the fame.as fool.” | 

“+ The Catholics evade the charge of inhuma- 
"nity brought againft their:religion, by. it»adverfaries, 
thus: why fhould :the principlessand praólice of ,a 
few blind, ignorant, and fuperftitious: zealots, who 
are members of our communion, be.brought as:a 

charge 
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- ALL ftrangers' who are not Roman Catho- 
lics, are ftrongly importuned, on their arrival, 
to become profelytes; but it has been ob- 
ferved, that all fuch as were prevailed on to 
change their religion, with a view of bettering 
their fortunes, fell foon after into poverty, and 
_ funk in the efteem of thofe very people who 
were fo eager to convert them. 

Waite I frequented this country, the crew 
of a Canary fifhing bark brought, from the 
coaft of the Defart to the city of Palma, a 


charge againft our molt holy religion? Does our 
church approve of their deteftable inhumanity? I 
would only afk thefe Catholics this fimple queftion: 
Has the Inquifition ever teftified its diflike of that 
inhuman law, viz. the Portugueze forbidding the 
Englifh to bury their dead in the ifland of Madeira? 
This is one of the many things which every day give 
them the lie. — i ib 
On the other hand, Is it confiftent with that mo- 
deration and hatred of perfecution? Is it confillent 
with thofe principles of civil as well as religious li- 
berty, which the Proteftant clergy of all denomina- 
tions profefs, that they are fo very zealous for put- 
ting the laws in execution againft blafphemy, infide- 
lity, and herefy, or at leaft what they are pleafed to 
call by thefe names? Thefe crimes difturb not in 
the leaft the civil community. Should not one be 
inclined to think, therefore, that they would have 
endeavoured to obtain a repeal of thofe laws, fo de- 
ftructive to the liberty of the fubjeét! They. never 
made the leaft motion towards it; and when they 
- Speak of them, it is with an earneft with, that they 
were ten times more rigorous: and ft is not uncom- 
mon to hear them rail againft the beft of govern, 
ments, becaufe it winks at the tranfgreflions of thefe 
laws. | 
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boy and a girl, his fifter, who were decoyed on 
board: the boy was then about eleven years of 
age, and the girl about nine; they were both 
dreffed in antelopes fkins. Shortly after their 
arrival, the fifhermen of Palmas went in a 
body, and complained to the Royal Audience 
againít the people who had brought away the 
children, and begged that they might be fent 
back to their parents; enforcing this reafon- 
able requeft, by reprefenting the danger they 
‘were in of being maffacred by their relations, 
who would infallibly wreak their vengeance on 
the Canarymen who fhould attempt to land on 
their coaft. ‘This reprefentation had its de- 
fired effeét; the Audience ordered the cap- 
tives foon after to be fent to their own coun- 
try, with fome prefents to their difconfolate 
parents. ] | | 
Brrore their departure, many  artifices 
were ufed to induce them to change their reli- 
gion: they were genteelly clad, elegantly 
lodged, and entertained by people of the firít 
rank, who endeavoured to make every thing 
in the ifland as ‘agreeable to them as poflible; 
but all this could not fhake the boy’s conftancy, 
for he continued firmly attached to the religion 
of his fathers: the girl, tempted by the gatety 
of the ‘ladies drefs, and other pleafures of the 
place, feemed to waver; however her brother 
- had fo much influence over her, as to prevent 
her converfion. ' : | 
SOME ot the natives of the Canary Iflands 
who were intelligent in foreign affairs, often 
afked'me the reafon why our commerce fo far 
exceeded that of the Spaniards; my anfwer 
con- 
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ftantly was, that the power of the Inquifition 
and the church, in temporals, infringed: their 
liberty, as well as cramped their. induftry, 
without both which no ¡nation can. make any 
figure in commerce. | | 
I TOoLD them that the excellency of the En- 
glih conftitution lay in this, that no man could 
be punifhed (otherwife than by being excluded 
from the religiotis communion of the fociety 
to which he belonged) for, any, crime merely 
irreligious: but.in this Iwent.too far, for there 
are now fome laws exifting in England, where- 
by an amiable member of. fociety may be pu- 
nifhed for nonconformity.to the precepts, of 
the church. eye 3 shite 
Is it;not furprizing that the Englifh, nation, * 
now fo highly efteemed abroad,, fhould ,fuffer 
itfelf to be fo duped by the craft of defigning 
priefts, as to lay their foldiers and; feamen, who 
are always ready, to fhed their ¿blood in their 
country’s fervice, under the cruel.neceflity, of 
either debauching their. confciences, or lofing 
their fubfiftence ?, At this time, none. of our 
brave reformed. officers,. who ferved: in. pur 
Jate glorious expeditions, can receive | ¡their 
half-pay until they, produce certificates-of their 
conformity «to. he ,eftablifhed -religion! Yet 
thefe hypocritical.and double-dealing ¡gentry, 
the clergy, are perpetually, dunning ,our., ears 
with a noife. about-moderation and averfion to 
perfecution. They ought, indeed, to,behaye 
with more moderation ; «for it, is not altogether 
improbable that, the time ¡is at hand, when, the 
governmentsin Europe particularly the French, 
will no longer puzzlethemfelves ¿how. to,,find — 
. | ways | 
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ways and means to raife money for the neceffi- 
ties of the ftate, but will appropriate the re- 
venues of the clergy to that ufe, and fo avoid 
the danger of incenfing their fubjeéts by laying 
on them unpopular though neceflary taxes. 

VoLTAIRE, from fuch irftances of the in- 
humanity of the clergy, takes occafion to re- 
proach Chriftianity as the caufe of all thofe 
evils; and craftily endeavours to make us be- 
lieve that he is perfuaded the religion profefled 
in Europe, and Chriftianity, are the fame. In 
this he is not fo ingenuous as his brother philo- 
fopher, the famous Rouffeau; for this laff 
boldly aflerts, that they have not the leaft af- 
finity, well knowing that were Chriftians ever 
fo numerous and powerful in any country, they 
could never, without renouncing their religion, 
make Chriftianity a term of communion, punifh 
infidels for blafpheming againft its doétrines, 
or exaét penfions from unbelievers to fupport 
their bifhops. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Direétiens for Sailing among the Canary Iflands. 


Yy+Es a'fhip lies at Palma, wanting to 
«go to -Lancerota, sand will.not wait for 
a fair wind «(which indeed feldom. blows there, 
e{pecially m-the fummer feafon), let .her.ftand 
over to the -north-weft fide of Tenerife, and 
beat up along-fhore «until fhe weathers point 
Nago; from thence, with the wind that.gene- 
rally prevailsin thefe parts, fhe will beable to 
weather Gran Canaria, .and fetch the:point of 
Handia, in Fuertaventura, .or perhaps .Morro 
Gable, from whence jit.is eafy to beat up.to 
Point Negro, along the eaft fide of the :ifland, 
becaufe the fea there is always {mooth. It is 
not quite fo eafy to beat up from Point Negro 
to the ifland of Lobos; yet it may be done 
without difficulty, when the weather is mo- 
derate: if the wind fhould happen to blow 
hard, fhe may ftop in the bay of Las Playas 
until it proves more favourable. 

From the ifland of Lobos fhe will find no 
difficulty in beating up to Porto de Naos in 
Lancerota. I would not advife any man, who 
is not perfe€tly well acquainted with that har- 
bour, to attempt to carry a fhip in, becaufe 
the entrances are very narrow. , 
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Tr is common for fhips which come loaded 
from Europe to Santa Cruz, in Tenerife, to 
have part of their cargoes to unload at Port 
Orotava: thefe fhips, when the trade-wind 
blows hard, will fometimes find tt impradti- 
cable to weather Point Nago; when this is the 
cafe, let her bear away to the leeward point of 
the ifland, and keep near the fhore, where, if 
fhe does not-meet with a. foutherly wind, fhe 
will be carried by the current, in the fpace of 
twenty-four hours, from the fouth-weft point 
of the ifland unto Point: Teno, from whence 
fhe may eafily beat up to Port Orotava; for: 
when the wind blows exceflive ftrong at Point 
Nago, it is moderate weather all the way from’ 
Point Teno until within two or three leagues 
of Point Nago. But I would not advife a fhip 
to bear away as above direéted, unlefs when 
the trade-wind blows fo frefh that fhe cannot. 
weather Point Nago; becaufe in moderate 
weather there is little or no wind ftirring on 
the coaft between Teno and Port Orotava. + 

I warn all ftrangers to thefe iflands, to ob- 
ferve that Alegranza, Lancerota, and Fuerta- 
ventura are, in almoft all our: maps and fea- 
charts, placed twenty-five or thirty miles too 
far to the fouthward; for the true pofition of 
Alegranza is about the latitude of twenty-nine 
degrees thirty. minutes north. 

In all our maps and charts of the coaft of 
Barbary adjacent to the Canary Iflands, that 
part of it fituated between the latitude of 
twenty-nine degrees thirty minutes, and’ 
twenty-feven rials thirty minutes north, 
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is falfely defcribed, as may eafily be perceived 
by the general map of the iflands, and the 
African coaft adjacent to them, which is an- 
nexed to this work. By the wrong pofition 
of the aforefaid part of the coaft of Barbary, in 
our maps and charts, | am certain many have 
been deceived, and thereby run their fhips 
afhore in the night, 
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y N defcribing the manners and citas of 
the natives of thefe iflands, 1 forgot to 
mention, that the gentry are generally poor, 
and therefore not being able otherwife to pro- 
vide for their younger fons, educate many of 
them for the church. Nota few young ladies 
take the veil and fhut themfelves up in. nun- 
neries for life, becaufe they cannot find huf- 
bands fuitable to their rank, and do not choofe 
to depend on their eider brothers, or other re- 
Jations, for fubfiftence, or because they have 
met with difappointments in love: a few, be- 
ing flattered and puffed up by the Nas and 
Clergy, with a conceit of their own fanClity, © 
are prevailed on to take the vows and quit the 
world; but the greater part of them have 
time afterwards to repent at leifure, and find 
that a miftrefs of a family has itcas much in 
her power to exercife every Chriitian virtue, a as 
a woman fhut up in a nunnery. 
ABOUT two years and a half ago, a mona- 
ftery of Nuns, in the villa of Orotava, took 
fire in the morning while it was dark, and 
was burnt fo fuddenly, that the Nuns had but 
juft time to fave their lives: it is the cuftom 
of many people in that country, when the 

weather is hot, to fleep without fhirts or fhifts; 
therefore fome of the poor Nuns, not having 
time to caft any thing about them, made their _ 
elcape * 
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efcape flark naked, when fome of the crowd, 
who were aflembled on that occafion, took off 
their cloaks and threw them upon them, Se- 
veral fellows went into the cells of the con- 
vent, and, in fight of all the crowd, fat down 
compofedly, and crammed themfelves with 
- the conferves and [weetmeats belonging to the 
nunnery, notwithítanding the Vicar called a- 
loud and threatened them with excommmnica- 


tion. ‘This I mention to give fome idea. of the- 
thievifh difpofition of the lower clafs of people. 
As to the Nuns, fome were depofited in their-. 


parents houfes, or thofe of their neareft-rela- 
tions, and the remainder in a lange empty 
houfe, until they were diftributed: into other. 
nunneries in the ifland, 


WHEN the miítreís of a: family dies, fome: 


of her hufband’s relations come. to his houfe 
and refide with him fome time, to divert his 


grief, and depart not until. another. relation. 


comes to relieve the firft; the fecond is re- 


lieved by a third, and fo on, until the term of. 


a year is expired. 
Aut the archilla-weed of Tenerife, Cana- 


ria, and Palma, belongs to the King, and is. 
part of his revenue; the orchilla of: the other: 


iflands belongs. to their refpeétive proprietors. 


Tue Priefts not being fatisfied with their: 


tythes, nor the Friars. with the revenues of 
their.convents, have found ways and means to 
load the inhabitants of thefe iflands with many 
impofitions, which would be tedious to enu- 


merate ; and though they are not all eftablifh-. 


ed by law, yet it would be dangereus to re- 


fufe the payment of any of them. For in- 


ftance, every fifhing-bark from the coaft of 


Barbary. 
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Barbary, ‘1s obliged to deliver a certain quan- 
tity of fifh to each convent; and when the 
Mendicant Friars go about from houfe to 
houfe, they are liberally fupplied with alms ; 
if any one was to refufe them, or give a furly 
anfwer, he would furely be marked as an ob- 
jeét of their vengeance, and thereby be ex- 
pofed to the Inquifition. All ranks of men 
here, who have any point in view, or fcheme - 
to purfue, take care in the firft place to fecure 
the leading men of the clergy in their intereft 5 
when this is done, all other obftacles are eafily 
furmounted. 

FATHER Feyjoo’s Critical Theatre, a book 
of many volumes, is much read at prefent by 
the natives of the Canary Iflands. As it is to 
be had in every great town in Europe, I fhall 
make no more mention of it than this, that its 
author’s principal defign feems to be an attempt 
to prop the finking credit of the church of 
Rome, by giving up many of its miracles (as 
the produce of the overheated imaginations of 
enthufiaftic and ignorant Curates and Friars, 
or as pious frauds), in order to preferve the 
whole from being looked upon as the cunning 
invention of priefts. Some free-thinkers and 
religious Proteftants, fondly imagine this book 
to be the forerunner of infidelity or reforma- 
tion in Spain; but if they will take the pains 
to examine it more narrowly, they will find 
that the author thought it was better that one 
member fhould perifh, than the whole body. — 
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